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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


HETHER the French Government expects immediate 

war or not, it is evidently determined to be ready for it, 
down to precautions against starvation from the complete in- 
vestment of its cities. On Wednesday, the Chamber accepted 
a Bill, proposed by the Minister of War, enabling the Govern- 
ment to stock all entrenched camps or fortified towns with a 
two-months’ supply of flour for the civil population, at a cost 
of £1,720,000. Half the expense only is to fall on the Munici- 
palities, but in Paris this will be serious. Paris, however, 
needs the precaution most, as the dealers now depend upon 
the railways and telegraphic orders, and keep scarcely any 
stock. The permanent store is, of course, independent of all 
the supplies which can be swept in when the enemy is seen to 
be advancing, which in 1870 amounted to a bad supply for six 
months. We have not recently seen a more significant item 
of news, or one which suggests more clearly how little the 
soldiers who really rule France confide in the German 
Emperor’s optimistic declarations about peace. They are pre- 
paring not only for war, but for a war of invasion. 


A correspondent of the Times draws a gloomy picture of the 
Italian Parliament. He says that the “ progressive womanish- 
ness,” or liability to unreasoning emotion, which has always 
marked Italians after long periods of peace, is making the 
Chamber untrustworthy. It has actually dismissed a great 
Minister like Crispi for a hasty and insolent expression. 
Moreover, the pressure of localities on the Treasury becomes 
unreasonable and unbearable, and the Deputies themselves 
seek nothing but their private interests. He recommends 
universal military service as a cure, and is, we fancy, inclined 
at heart to welcome actual war. He is yielding too easily 
to the spreading pessimism about Parliaments, and forgets 
that every depositary of power, whether it be King or 
Cesar or Representative Body, has periods of relaxed fibre, 
and even of diminished sensitiveness of conscience. The 
British Parliament has seemed from time to time quite given up 
to faction, as it now is to “ progressive womanishness ;” but it 
has always cleaned itself again, and grown hard and sensible, 
The great danger of Parliaments now is lest, in their weakened 
moods, they should waste national resources; but we fancy the 
impatience of taxation is usually developed in time. No State, 
except perhaps Portugal, is in the financial slough in which 
we were plunging about in 1816-20. 


A full account of the sinking of the Chilian insurgent iron- 
clad ‘Blanco Encalada’ by the Government torpedo-boats 
‘Condell’ and ‘Lynch,’ in Caldera Harbour on April 23rd, 
has been received from the New York World’s correspondent, 
and published in Wednesday’s Times. It shows that the iron- 
clad was taken unawares, with her anchors down and her fires 








banked, and that fighting even under these great disadvantages 
she still made a very dangerous antagonist, landed a shell on 
the ‘Condell’ which killed four men and carried away her 
rear smokestack, and another on the ‘ Lynch’ which destroyed 
her fore-rigging. Also, some six or seven torpedoes launched 
against the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ from the torpedo-vessels mis- 
carried and did no damage, though the last struck and sank the 
ironclad in two or three minutes. The advantages, however, 
secured by catching her in her unprepared condition were so 
great, that it is only wonderful she made the great fight she 
did. If the anchors had not been down and her steam had 
been up, it is probable that the result would have been re- 
versed. On a previous day, the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ had blown 
another torpedo-boat, the ‘Mary Florence,’ out of the water 
at a considerable distance, and the whole crew of the ‘Mary 
Florence’ were killed. There seems to be no evidence of panic 
in the fighting on either side, though the destruction of life 
was necessarily very great. 


We have spoken elsewhere of Baron Hirsch’s depressing 
letter about the Russian persecution of the Jews, and have 
only to add here that the astounding report of a proposed law 
compelling them to work on the Jews’ Sabbath, and to abstain 
from work on our Sabbath, looks to us true. It is precisely 
one of those measures for “ Russifying” all Russians which 
the present Minister of Worship would suggest, and which 
the Czar would countersign, because it does not, on the 
face of it, increase physical suffering. Mr. Gladstone, 
in reply to Mr. S. Montagu, has written a letter sympa- 
thising with the fate of the oppressed people, and advising 
that the opinion of all Europe should be brought to 
bear on the Government of St. Petersburg. As a basis 
for that method of action, he would have all persecuting 
laws and decrees, together with accounts of their action, care- 
fully collected and made plain to public apprehension. The 
Times, in a needlessly acrid paper, assails Mr. Gladstone for 
his letter; but he is surely in the right. European opinion 
will no more influence Russia than it would influence China; 
but as we have no other weapon even to try, we must use 
that; and the way to sharpen it is to collect facts. The 
whole business shows us how rudimentary civilisation still is, 
and how little opinion can effect when it is once defied. 


Major Maxwell, specially employed to capture the authors 
of the Muneepore murders, has been singularly successful. 
He has arrested the Joboraj, or “Regent,” the Senaputty, 
and the Tongal General, or Commandant of the savage levies, 
and they are all in Muneepore awaiting trial. They seem to 
have encountered great difficulties as to the speed of their 
flight, or to have been unwilling to go far, and none of them 
were resolutely protected either by their followers or the 
hillmen. They will have a fair trial, and if death-sentences 
are passed, they will not be executed. until confirmed by 
the Viceroy. Sir J. Gorst informed the House of Commons 
on Monday that no one would be executed in Muneepore 
“in retaliation” for the attacks on the British officers, but 
that if murderers were convicted, murderers would be punished 
for murder without asking the previous consent of the House 
of Commons. That is, of course, the only attitude to take up, 
if the Government of India is to be treated as a separate 
entity of any kind. For the House to declare that Indian 
sentences specially reserved for the Viceroy’s revision were 
not to be carried out, would be simply to express absolute want 
of confidence in that Viceroy. Tbe House cannot think itself 
better informed than the Indian Government, and must there- 
fore base such an unprecedented precaution on special moral 
distrust. Lieutenant Grant, who so gallantly faced and drove 
back the Muneeporee army, has been made Captain in his 
regiment and Major in the Army, and has received the V.C, 
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The Lisbon correspondent of the Times sends an account 
of Portuguese finance, given him by the new Finance 
Minister, which just at this moment is of some political 
importance. According to this statement, the little King- 
dom is in a bad way, but not hopelessly insolvent. The net 
revenue, after expenses of collection are paid, is £8,346,978, 
and the expenditure £9,958,254, leaving a deficit of £1,611,276, 
or, say, 20 per cent. The total debt is £138,672,744, or more 
than sixteen years’ revenue, and the charge for interest 
will be in future £4,773,276, or more than half the whole 
expenditure. The Government hopes to reduce the outlay on 
the Colonies to £250,000, and sell certain properties, thus 
balancing the Budget for the year, and afterwards to get rid 
of all liabilities for concessions, &c., and thus restore a per- 
manent equilibrium. This statement, it will be readily seen, 
is optimist, and intended to facilitate temporary loans which 
the new Minister of Finance, Senhor Carvalho, is arranging; but 
there appears to be a desire to keep faith, if possible, with the 
creditor. The agitation against England has died away, 
partly under the influence of Lord Salisbury’s concession 
of the lowlands between the Zambesi and the Shiré, and partly 
because the Republicans, who raised the agitation for party 
purposes, are convinced that the fall of the Monarchy would be 
a signal for Spanish occupation. The Braganzas survive a 
good many threats, but their seat can hardly be a pleasant one. 


The Vicar of North Marston, in Buckinghamshire, writes 
to yesterday’s Times to say that, though a Liberal Unionist, 
he is supporting Mr. Leon for North Bucks, because he believes 
Home-rule to be utterly dead, and hopes that both parties 
will ignore it altogether as a factor in general politics ; while 
on all other questions he is with the Liberals. At the meetings 
he has attended, he says, it was evident that if Mr. Leon is 
returned, it will not be because he is a Home-ruler, but 
because he favours Allotments and Local Option, in the 
Liberal sense of those party cries, and because he is personally 
popular. How indignant Mr. Gladstone would be with this 
declaration, conceiving as he does that the Home-rule Ques- 
tion has been becoming year by year and month by month 
ever more and more acute! But Dr. James should kill, and 
bury Home-rule out of sight, before he ignores it. He will 
hardly like to discover that he has ignored it before it was 
really dead and buried. We hope that Dr. James’s account 
of Mr. Leon’s election by an increased majority,—381 as 
against 208 in 1889,—is true. In that case the result may be 
reversed at the General Election. Now, however, Mr. Leon 
has received 5,013 votes, against 4,632 given for Mr. Evelyn 
Hubbard. 


On Tuesday, Lord Elcho moved the adjournment of the 
House over the Derby Day, pleading for a holiday as a holiday 
after so laborious a Session, and also for an additional day on 
which the microbes of influenza might perhaps be disestab- 
lished by the disinfecting agencies applied. He was one of 
the few Members, he said, who had never seen the Derby run, 
and even if the motion was carried, he had no intention of 
going to'see itrun. He was to be opposed, he remarked, by some 
Members who, though conspicuous for their opposition to the 
motion, would also be conspicuous by their presence on the 
turf. He specially appealed to those who disapproved of 
- racing to support his motion. He found that members of the 
County Council who disapproved of music-halls had availed 
themselves of managers’ passes to visit music-halls for the 
purpose of finding arguments for their suppression, and, of 
course, especially those music-halls to which there was most 
ground of objection; and he thought that, in the same way, 
Members of Parliament who disapproved of racing might 
satisfy their consciences, and collect arguments against racing, 
by visiting the Derby. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson opposed the adjournment of the House 
in honour of a great gambling festival. If there were no 
gambling, there would be no horse-racing, and the House of 
Commons ought not to patronise an institution which was 
essentially, therefore, one for gambling. If they wanted 


more holidays, let them seek them on other occasions, such as 
the great Temperance festival at the Crystal Palace, or the 
Eton and Harrow cricket-match, or the Queen’s birthday, or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s birthday. He hoped he 
might be allowed to conclude in words like those of the 
honourable Member for Waterford, who said some years ago: 





—“ Remember, my brethren, this is not a sermon that I have 
been preaching to you; it is only the truth that I have been 
telling you.” The motion was, however, carried by a majority 
of 28,—137 against 109. It is not so easy to disestablish any 
Parliamentary holiday, especially one that lends a sort of 
public sanction to a shady species of amusement. 


On the motion for the second reading of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill on Tuesday, Sir W. Harcourt made an 
elaborate attack on Mr. Goschen’s finance, which was, how- 
ever, more elaborate than effective. He maintained that Mr. 
Goschen had aimed at originality by innovating on the good 
old rule that the expenditure of the year should be covered by 
the revenue of the year. And now it had reached this, that 
ina year of very great prosperity and very large revenue, they 
had a Budget leaving the taxation of the country exactly 
where it was before. The whole time of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was taken up in pressing upon them to draw 
blank-cheques in favour of Lord Salisbury, on whose, behalf 
he had formerly refused to draw a blank-cheque. Again, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “had become a money-jobber.” 
He went into the market for £2,000,000, and only got £50,000, 
the terms offered him being such that he could not accept 
them. Again, last year he was to have spent £600,000 in with- 
drawing light gold. This year, without saying what he had 
done with the £600,000, he proposed to spend £400,000 on the 
same object. He supposed the £600,000 had gone “in the 
muddling way to which the country was accustomed.” Again, 
a sum of nearly a million was reserved for freeing education 
in a manner of which as yet they had had no account. Then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had set up an alarmist cry 
about the deficient reserve of gold in the Banks. But when he 
cried ‘ Wolf!” he was bound to come forward and make some 
remedial proposal, and bring the question to debate in that 
House. Then he had mortgaged the Suez Canal revenue 
for five years. The present Government would spend the 
money, and then would leave their successors to pay the bill. 


In reply, Mr. Goschen pointed out that, so far from its being 
an innovation to postpone to future years the payment of in- 
stalments of any considerable capital expenditure, the Govern- 
ment are now paying year by year the sum authorised under 
the measure of Mr. Gladstone’s Government for the localisation 
of the forces. Moreover, operations of this kind are not inno- 
vations atall. No doubt the pledging of the Suez Canal bonds 
is new, and there is some novelty in the principle of the Naval 
Defence Act which Parliament had authorised; but these were 
the only two novel features of the existing finance. The 
£400,000 for replacing light gold was by way of substitution for 
the £690,000 which had not been muddled away. As to the set- 
ting aside of £800,000 for freeing education, Mr. Childers, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had set apart a sum of £170,000 as 
probably needed for sixpenny telegrams, just as he himself had 
set aside a sum of £800,000 to enable him to set education free 
in the present financial year, if Parliament should authorise him 
to doso. It was perfectly idle to object that he had been a 
money-jobber because when he tried to borrow two millions, 
he found that the terms asked were heavier than it was at all 
needful for the country to pay, and had therefore proposed to 
issue Treasury bills for the present. The India Office was: 
constantly engaged in operations of that sort, and there was 
no sort of humiliation in them at all. No doubt there were 
more Treasury bills out than he wished to see out, but 
that was the result of a great reduction of the capital of 
the Debt, which, though the public had accepted it for 
the most part, had left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a small balance which had to be paid off at par. It 
would have been absurd to have forced Consols on the 
market when not at par, in order to pay this balance, and 
the consequence was a larger than usual issue of Treasury 
bills ; but when £1,400,000 a year had been saved at once, and 
in another fourteen years £2,800,000 would be saved to the 
country, the issue of a few millions of Treasury bills at a 
somewhat higher interest than Consols, was a small price to 
pay for so great a gain. The reply was really complete, but 
the House talked the discussion out, so that the second reading 
was not carried till Thursday night. 


In the course of his speech, Sir W. Harcourt took credit for 
having spent more on the Army and Navy in one year of his 
own reign at the Treasury than any other Government out of 
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the Estimates of the year, to which Mr. Goschen replied that 
though he might have spent more out of the Estimates of the 
year, he had not spent it to very good effect, since he pur- 
chased the guns but did not purchase the ammunition needful 
to make the guns of any use; on the contrary, the then 
Government,—and Mr. Goschen suspected that Sir William 
Harcourt had had a great hand in it,—struck out the charge 
for ammunition, although the guns had been ordered. To 
this Sir W. Harcourt had no reply. Yet no expedient for 
reducing the year’s expenditure was ever more dangerous or 
misleading to the country than that. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned on Monday 
that eight artists had been invited to send in designs for the 
new coinage, and that the Mint Committee would report upon 
them all. That is probably the best course, and as Sir E. 
Boehm is no longer among us, it is possible that the best 
design will be accepted. The one indispensable change is 
that the Queen’s crown should be on her head, and not 
tumbling off in the present ominous fashion; but we would 
venture to jask whether the reverse of every coin must be a 
muddle of heraldry which nobody any longer understands. 
Might not the crown-piece, for instance, carry a ship in full 
sail, the most characteristic emblem both for the country and 
for the “heir of the kings of the sea”? The double-florin, we 
are happy to see, is to be withdrawn. Its original object, 
which was to supersede all dollars used in Asia, has failed, 
and at home it is a cumbrous nuisance. 

West London has had a striking warning against the use 
of petroleum-lamps. On Saturday night, Lord Romilly 
was sitting in the drawing-room of his house in Egerton 
Gardens, when he accidentally tipped over a table with a 
paraffin-lamp on it,—a duplex burner, with a metal reservoir, 
but without a wick-tube. The lamp, it is supposed, set fire 
to some papers; but, at all events, the oil spread, blazing and 
causing 2 suffocating vapour. Lord Romilly ran downstairs 
to call the butler, and was therefore safe, but returned to the 
room, it is supposed to save some papers, and in the effort was 
suffocated. The flames spread, and a female servant also 
was suffocated on the third floor. All manner of de- 
vices have been tried to make paraffin-lamps quite safe, 
and none of them have succeeded. Nor do we see how, 
if a lamp is to be set on one of the little tables now used in 
drawing-rooms, any plan whatever can succeed. Those tables 
are made to tumble. One of these days, we suppose, some- 
body will give us an electric accumulator small enough 
to go in a lamp, yet able to store electricity sufficient for a 
month’s supply. Then we shall be rid of oil altogether, 
which is essentially a dirty and smelly substance, and shall 
send our lamps out to be fed, as they did in Biblical times. 











The curious case of “Streeter v. Pinter,” in which the well- 
known jeweller prosecutes an American for an attempt to 
cheat him under cover of a promise to manufacture gold, is 
still under inquiry before Mr. Hannay, the delay being caused 
by a promise to bring up other instances of similar attempts 
to defraud. The defence set up by the accused is that he 
really possesses a secret by which he can increase the bulk of a 
mass of gold, and is cleverly managed. It was alleged that 
on one occasion he did increase a piece of gold by placing a 
black powder in a crucible, and it was asserted that, as 
the phenomenon occurred, the powder must have contained 
gold. Therefore the accused asked if the Magistrate had 
ever known gold float, and insisted on his powder, some of 
which was in Court, being tested there and then on water. 
This was done, and the powder floated, a result due, it was 
subsequently stated, to a mixture of lampblack in the powder 
which makes it too greasy to sink quickly. It will be observed 
that the accused claims a power far exceeding that of the old 
alchemists. They only “transmuted” or changed a cheap 
metal into a dear one; he proposes actually to increase the 
bulk of the metal,—that is, in fact, to create it. 


Mr. Justice Richmond, of New Zealand, has written a very 
interesting and able letter to Sir Henry Parkes, against the 
proposal to establish a Supreme Court of Australasia whose 
decisions shall not be subject to review by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. His chief grounds of objection 
a:e these —=(1.) That there will be far less confidence felt in 








England in such a Court than there is in a Court from which 
an appeal lies to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and that this diminished confidence will result in a diminisked 
disposition to invest British capital in the Australasian 
Colonies. (2.) That the loss of the appeal to a Court of the 
United Kingdom would almost certainly diminish the calibre 
of the Judges of the Colonial Supreme Court itself, since the 
Colonial Judges, necessarily selected from a rather narrow 
area, would no longer be compared with Judges who have 
been selected from amongst the best lawyers in the world. 
(3.) That any lowering of the intellectual standard of the 
Colonial Judges would involve a lowering of the guarantees 
for purity of administration. (4.) That a Colonial Court 
from which there is no appeal would be likely to result in a 
real divergence between the law of the Colonial Courts and 
the law of the Mother-country. (5.) That in interpreting 
the Colonial Constitution created by an Act of Parliament, 
a Colonial Court which had determined that any act of 
the Colonial Parliament had been or had not been ultra 
vires, would not be trusted till its decision had been subjected 
to an Imperial Court’s review. (6.) That an Australasian 
Supreme Court from which there was no appeal, would neces- 
sarily be deprived of the power of deciding on cases in which 
a Colonial action had been brought against a British subject 
for any act of wrong or oppression. The British Parliament 
could not, of course, leave to an Australasian Court from which 
no appeal ran to England, the right of deciding that a British 
subject had committed a wrong and was liable to punishment. 
The letter is a very statesmanlike document, and will weigh 
heavily, we think, with all the authorities by whom the 
Australasian Federation Bill must ultimately be approved. 


Lord Monteagle, who has a fairly impartial mind, writes to 
the Times to point out that Mr. Balfour’s new clause in the 
Purchase Act giving a preference to small owners will go 
further than he intended, or than the House supposes. He 
wished so to employ the money voted that the sum granted 
to each class should be in proportion to its numbers, and not 
to the total area of its holdings. That is sound, the end of 
the measure being to make freeholders of as many peasants 
as possible; but Lord Monteagle gives official statistics to 
show that in actual working only one in fifty of the large 
holders will obtain the benefit of the Act. They therefore 
will continue the agitation. That does not matter, from our 
point of view, because we contend for a general measure of 
compensated enfranchisement, the cost to be defrayed by a 
terminable quit-rent; but if Mr. Balfour sincerely intends, as 
he said on Thursday week, to spend no more money, he has 
pushed his just preference for the small tenants a little too 
far, and will in the Lords encounter dangerous opposition. 

Mr. Edison is making still greater strides in invention. In 
what is now called the “kinetograph,” he manages to throw 
on a screen in any man’s drawing-room, the fac-similes of the 
actors and their actions in a distant theatre, while the tele. 
phone reproduces their voices, words, and accents. This is 
accomplished by using the electric transmission of light- 
vibrations to photograph a scene at the same time at 
which the telephone transmits the voices. So many photo- 
graphs are transmitted in rapid succession, that the image of 
each actor goes through exactly the same movements through 
which the real actor goes on the distant stage. The kineto- 
graph takes a series of forty-six photographs in one second, 
and the effect of this rapid succession is to give to the 
spectator the impression that he is seeing the figures 
photographed in motion. For instance, the New York 
correspondent of the Times saw the photographic image 
of one of Mr. Edison’s boys take off his hat and bow 
and laugh as clearly as he could have seon him with his 
own eyes, through the agency of the rapid substitution of 
one after another of these transmitted photographs, the 
laughter, of course, being not only shown in the photographs, 
but heard through the telephone. This is a great advance on 
the theatrophone used in Paris, by which the operas and stage 
conversations of distant theatres are conveyed to a private 
salon, but without any picture of the persons from whom the 
voices proceed. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 95} to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SANGUINENESS. 


(i of Mr. Gladstone’s great powers as a leader is his 
extraordinary sanguineness. It is not easy to read 
his letter to the Women’s Liberal Federation on Wednes- 
day, without feeling inclined to rub one’s eyes and ask 
oneself whether Mr. Gladstone has really followed the 
course of Parliamentary history during the last five years 
in which he has led the Opposition. ‘The present Parlia- 
ment,” he writes, “has sat long; its whole term has had 
the continuing interest of a single prolonged crisis ; and 
that crisis, as months and years roll away, seems only to 
become more and more acute.” More and more acute! 
Does Mr. Gladstone really mean that, comparing 1887 
with 1891, the crisis of the Irish Question has really 
become “ more and more acute”? In 1887, Irish passion 
was not only at its height, but the whole Gladstonian 
Party were effervescing with wrath at every incident both 
of the Crimes Bill which was carried in that year, and of 
the Land Bill of the same year. The Gladstonians then 
did not believe that Mr. Balfour could possibly suc- 
ceed in quieting Ireland without a kind of tyranny that 
would raise all England into fury. Now the Gladstonians 

evade as much as possible the discussion of Irish questions, 
and do all in their power to keep before the constituencies 

the Radical aspects of English politics. Ireland is quieter 
and more contented than it has been for thirty years. Mr. 

Balfour and Lord Zetland can hardly move about in the 

West without evidences of their real popularity. Mr. 

Parnell gains popularity for himself by supporting Mr. 
Balfour’s Land measure. Even Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy 
do not venture to oppose it. We hear almost more of 

Free Education than we do of Ireland, and almost as much 

of Parish Councils as we do of Ireland. To speak of the 

Irish crisis as being now “acute” is like speaking of a 
stiff-neck as an acute disease, or of the dispute with 
France as to the time of evacuating Egypt as having 
entered on an acute stage. To our impression, nothing 
could be less acute. But to Mr. Gladstone’s sanguine 

mind, everything is acute which he himself feels to be 

acute, and he has no more lost his pathetic sense uf the 
acuteness of the Irish Question, than Lord Ebury has lost 
his pathetic sense of the acuteness of the Ritualist Question. 

The Irish Question is to Mr. Gladstone’s imagination 

exactly what it was five years ago, though to so many of 

his followers it is the most dreary of all questions, which 
they heartily wish they could shelve without discredit. 
And this singular power of retaining his passionate 
interest in a question which he has once made his own, is 
no doubt a very great part of Mr. Gladstone’s power. If 
coming events sometimes cast their shadows before them, 
it is still more true that the vision of coming events not 
unfrequently engenders the events themselves. The witches 
put into Macbeth’s head what only Macbeth could himself 
have brought about. And Mr. Gladstone’s strange and 
deep conviction that England is passionately pining for the 
devolution on an Irish Parliament of duties which would, 
when so devolved, excite more angry controversy in England 
than they had ever excited while they were discharged in 
toto by the Parliament of Westminster, may possibly bring 
about the fulfilment of the impassioned expectation which 
hardly any other English statesman entertains. At the 
same time, it is not always the most sanguine statesmen 
who succeed best in realising their own dreams. Mr. 

Disraeli went further towards realising his dream of Tory 

Democracy, and towards realising his dream of pushing 

the centre of gravity of the British Empire Eastwards, 

than almost any statesman of our time has gone in 
obtaining the fruition of his hopes. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 
repealed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, disestablished and 
disendowed the Church of Ireland, and carried the Reform 

Act of 1885. But then he also failed, and failed very re- 

markably, to pacify Ireland by even his greatest legislative 

feats; while Mr. Disraeli succeeded in his ends almost as 
completely as he did in his means, though no one would 
think of speaking of Mr. Disraeli as a sanguine politician. 

He was perhaps the least sanguine politician who has ever 

been at the head of affairs in England. Sanguineness gives 

Mr. Gladstone his perpetual youth, and that no doubt, on 

the whole, adds to his influence in the country. But it is 

a quality which certainly has cost him at least as much as 

it has gained for him. It precipitated him into one disso- 





lution which proved ruinous to his party in 1874, and it 
precipitated him in 1885 into a policy which it is hard 
to think that he would have adopted, if he could have 
anticipated the number of obstacles that would be 
placed in his way, and the disapprobation of so many 
colleagues on whose judgment he had till 1885 been 
accustomed most to rely. Indeed, throughout the whole 
of his Irish policy Mr. Gladstone has been too sanguine, 
so sanguine that when a policy of strict justice towards 
Ireland did not succeed, he was tempted by the enthusiasm 
of his belief in the solution of the problem at which he 
had arrived, to double his stake, even though that double 
stake risked the safety of England, on the minute chance 
that Ireland would be at length heartily conciliated, and 
would identify her fate with ours. It is only a man of 
very sanguine temperament who is disposed, when fortune 
goes against him, instead of “ hedging,” that is, so arranging 
his policy as to diminish his liabilities on every side, to prefer 
the course of playing double or quits. Yet that has certainly 
been Mr. Gladstone’s course in Ireland. When, after cutting 
away the three branches of the upas-tree, Ireland proved 
herself to be still more alienated from us than before, 
he vastly enlarged his offer in relation to the land. 
And when that bid utterly failed, he threw up his Crimes 
Act altogether, and offered the rash bribe of Home- 
rule. It was like the British attempt to buy off our Saxon 
invaders. The more we paid, the more invaders crowded 
to our shore. And so, too, the more lavish were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bids, the more coy the Irish Party became. If 
latterly they have seemed a shade more anxious to close 
with his terms, it is the apparent strength of Mr. Balfour’s 
resistance, and not the prodigality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
offers, which has reduced them to something remotely 
resembling a tone of moderation. If Lord Salisbury’s 
Government were to disappear, Mr. Gladstone would soon 
find that even the Anti-Parnellites would at once raise the 
price of their support. In dealing with such a country as 
Ireland, the statesman’s sanguine disposition is the people’s 
most serious danger. 





THE COMING DEBATE ON MUNEEPORE. 


E cannot agree with those who think that the House 

of Commons should abstain from touching ques- 

tions like the insurrection in Muneepore. The House, it 
is true, is singularly ignorant of Indian affairs, being apt 
to believe statements from mere tourists who know much 
less than if they had stayed at home, and is apt in its 
ignorance to be carried away by sentiment and emotion ; 
but it always has interfered in grave Indian questions, and 
though its interference has occasionally produced disastrous. 
results, it has as often been beneficial. India owes to the 
House some of her financial difficulties, and the diminished 


-sympathy between governors and governed; but she also 


owes to it the freedom of her trade, the liberty of teaching 
Christianity, and the splendid, though in our judgment 
misdirected, efforts now making to diffuse intelligence. 
In any case, a revising power must exist somewhere, 
and as our Court of Revision is the House of Com- 
mons, it is its duty as well as its privilege to discuss 
serious occurrences in India. His immediate motive may 
be purely factious, or even obstructive, but Sir William 
Harcourt is entirely within his right in demanding a night 
for the discussion of Muneepore affairs. Our complaint 
is not of that, but only of the prejudiced haste with which 
a section of the public, merely because a trifling disaster 
has occurred, have leaped to the conclusion that the 
Government of India ought to be formally censured, and 
Lord Lansdowne therefore forced to resign. We do not, 
of course, know what arguments Sir William Harcourt 
will use, but it is clear from all public and private com- 
ments, that the conclusion rests upon three assumptions 
not one of which, in our opinion, is even partially justified. 

It is assumed that the Government of India produced 
the whole trouble by wilful and high-handed interference 
in the internal affairs of Muneepore. It was a comfortable 
little State, it is said, before it was meddled with, much in 
the position of Waldeck-Pyrmont or Reuss-Greiz, and it 
might have been let alone. Why smash incipient civilisa- 
tions when they are indigenous, and therefore hopeful ? 
Unfortunately, it could not be let alone. If those who 
think so would reflect for ten minutes more, they would 
see that an Indian Viceroy, crushed with responsibility, 
overloaded with imperative work, and, as a former Viceroy 
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once described it to us, “ with an average of thirty serious 
executive orders to issue every day,” is the last human being 
in the world to stir anything that is quiet, or to feel the 
smallest disposition to meddle anywhere, if only he may 
refrain. “The Emperor of China and I,” said Lord 
Auckland, “govern half the human race, and have to find 
time for breakfast.” The Viceroy, who probably had 
never heard of Muneepore before—it is no more a subject 
of Indian conversation than Reuss-Greiz is of German— 
was driven to interfere by a force which in this country 
very naturally escapes recognition. The truculent and 
ambitious Commandant of the armed force of Muneepore, 
whom we rather absurdly dignify with the title of ‘Sena- 
putty,” or Commander-in-Chief, was roughly kicking out 
the key-stone of the federal system under which one-third 
of India now begins to sleep in peace and fairly increasing 
prosperity. That system, under which the Native Princes and 
the Empire have at last become friendly though not equal 
partners in governing, rests entirely for basis on the prin- 
ciple that while a Native Prince must be loyal to the 
Empire, and obedient to its advice, the Empire on its part 
will be loyal to him, will, that is, guarantee him against 
internal insurrection. Without this principle, the Pax 
Britannica, which makes India as safe as West London, 
could not be maintained, every palace would be a scene of 
intrigue, and every ten years a Native Army would mutiny 
against its Rajah or Nuwab, and light up a flame that 
might involve the Empire. The Princes receive, as the 
price of obedience, safety, a safety which extends in large 
measure even to dangers within the Palace, and has, for one 
thing, completely extinguished the dread of assassination. 
The Senaputty in Muneepore being popular with the soldiers 
and the savage tribes, and being of the reigning house, 
had made himself the disturbing element in the little State ; 
had driven out the Maharajah, now in Calcutta; had 
appointed a new one—the Regent, as we called him, to 
indicate that he had still to be acknowledged by the 
Empress—and had shown a determination either to rid 
himself of his nominee, or, at all events, to rule the State 
by violence for his own advantage. The Viceroy could no 
more allow that than the German Emperor could allow a 
similar state of things in Leipsic or Munich, for if he did, 
every Prince would sit loose on his throne, and the federal 
system would be shaken to its base. He interfered, therefore, 
insisting, for the sake of order, that the Senaputty should 
retire for a time to Bengal, an order as moderate as an 
order to a dangerous Municher to live in Berlin. Refusal 
of course involved arrest, either by order of the Muneepore 
State, or by that of the Viceroy, which latter, so far from 
being arbitrary, is, as we believe, justified by positive law, 
the statute known as the Act for the Detention of Political 
Prisoners. We shall not deny that that Act is in prin- 
ciple an arbitrary one, though necessary, in the circum- 
stances of India, for the arrest of criminals so powerful 
that evidence against them cannot be obtained ; but still, 
it is law of many years’ standing. We have not the Act 
at hand to quote its text, but it authorises the Government 
of India to arrest and keep in custody any person within 
India whom it may consider dangerous to the general peace. 


(2.) The second assumption is, that there was a certain 
treachery in the method of arrest. Let us look at that. 
The Senaputty having refused to withdraw from the State, 
as he did in conversation with Mr. Quinton, then acting 
as agent of the paramount Power, and received as such in 
the capital, it was necessary to arrest him; and how was 
this to be done? It could have been done directly by the 
Resident in the name of the Empress, as was done by the 
Resident of Baroda in 1876, when, under the orders of 
Lord Northbrook, he arrested the Guicowar, a much more 
potent person than the Senaputty, in the Residency Hall, 
where the Guicowar was paying him a visit of state; but 
Mr. Quinton adopted a method intended to save the 
Regent’s dignity. He asked him to summon the Sena- 
putty to the “Durbar,” the Hall of Audience for the 
transaction of important business, so that he might ex- 
plain himself there, and be arrested by his own Sovereign. 
That was not only the most public, and therefore the least 
treacherous, method of action that could be adopted, and 
also the one most in consonance with the usage of Native 
States, but the kindest, the Senaputty obtaining thereby 
in Durbar his chance of a public hearing. As, however, 
the Senaputty refused to present himself—a regular 
defiance in any Native State, not to the British, but to the 
Native Sovereign—it was necessary to use force; and the 





Regent, being too timid or too hostile to do this, the 
British Envoy was compelled to act for himself and in the 
Empress’s name. That might be violent, though it was 
strictly in accordance with the Baroda precedent; but 
where does the treachery come in? Be it remembered, the 
Senaputty was not a Sovereign, or even a statesman, but 
only a military officer asked by his military superior, 
the Regent, to make his appearance at Court and be 
arrested. Suppose a Colonel in the Guards sends the 
same message to-morrow to an officer under his command, 
and on his appearance arrests him, will that be treachery ? 
The charge is rubbish, or, as Lord Lansdowne terms it, 
“ preposterous,” and would never have been brought but 
for the accidental impression created by a habit of the 
Viceroys, who treat their own Durbars, not as meetings for 
the transaction of business, but as grand receptions, 
“ Levées,” as it is a custom in England, borrowed from the 
Court of Louis XIV., to term such ceremonies. 

(3.) And lastly, there is the assumption, quite irre- 
movable apparently by argument, that as there was 
disaster, there must have been mismanagement. There 
was mismanagement, as we have always acknowledged, 
when Mr. Quinton attempted to negotiate instead of 
forcing a way out, as Captain Boileau did some hours 
later, but there was no other blundering on the part of the 
civil authorities. The Viceroy chose for the necessary work 
the very highest and most trustworthy officer he could 
find, the “Chief Commissioner”—that is, Lieutenant- 
Governor—of the great province of Assam, the head of the 
Government to which the Resident in Muneepure reports 
for orders. He left him unfettered as to means, and Mr. 
Quinton, whose resources in the way of garrison are limited, 
nobody expecting trouble in Assam any more than in 
Essex, deemed five hundred Goorkhas amply sufficient. 
So, we venture to say, would any other Governor in his 
place, from Lord Harris downward. We cannot move 
armies, even in India, on the occasion of every petty 
squabble ; and Mr. Quinton no more expected the “ Army” 
of Muneepore to defy the Army of India, than the police 
expect a group of drunken rowdies in Whitechapel to defy 
the entire force. Nor, if he had expected it, would it 
probably have made him swerve in his course. We hold 
India by not counting heads, and Mr. Quinton is censured 
for doing unsuccessfully, precisely and exactly what Lieu- 
tenant Grant has been rewarded for doing successfully 
with one-seventh of Mr. Quinton’s force. This officer, 
whose promotion we witness with hearty pleasure, with 
only eighty men defied and beat the whoie “ Army ” of 
Muneepore; while Mr. Quinton had, with the Residency 
guard, just six hundred. Is success the only test with gentle- 
men of the Opposition, or do they really not know that every 
great early battle in India, from Plassey downwards, was 
won against heavier odds than those against Colonel 
Skene? We repeat, Mr. Quinton made only one blunder, 
the negotiation, and paid for that with his life; and though 
the House of Commons is entirely right in discussing his 
fate and the causes which led to it, it should do it as a 
governing body seeking to do justice to all, and not asa 
wrangling committee anxious to discover or to cover up 
reasons of offence. It has to govern now, and not only to 
criticise. 


THE GREAT CHILIAN NAVAL FIGHT. 


HE great naval fight in Chili, of which the New York 
World’s correspondent published a graphic account, 
copied by the Times of Wednesday last, is a matter of the 
highest interest to English readers. Inthe first place, it shows 
us that Chilian crews will fight, and fight very bravely, even 
under the new circumstances of naval warfare, when the 
risk of death must be indefinitely greater than it ever was 
under the old régime of the wooden ships-of-war. And it 
shows, too, that even when, by the confession of the com- 
mander of the destroyed ironclad, one-half of the crew were 
actually killed,—the New York World’s correspondent put 
the proportion much higher, namely, at 188 out of 200,— 
they fought very bravely up to the last moment, and were 
not by any means so completely at the mercy of their torpedo 
assailants as many naval authorities supposed that they 
would be. Of the six or seven torpedoes fired at the‘ Blanco 
Encalada,’ all but one missed their aim, and this even 
though the ‘Blanco Encalada’ was under the great dis- 
advantage of being surprised with her anchors down and her 
fires banked up, so that she offered a huge and steady target 








to all the torpedoes, only the last of which struck her. 
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Moreover, the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ inflicted great loss on 
her little assailants before she was herself struck. Ona 
previous day, when not surprised at anchor, she had 
succeeded in blowing a torpedo-ship sent against her, the 
‘Mary Florence,’ right into the air by a somewhat distant 
shot; and on that occasion every one of the crew of the 
assailing vessel were said to have been killed by the shot of 
the ironclad. It is perfectly clear from the account that 
the advantage was by no means so tremendously on the side 
of the smaller attacking vessels as had been anticipated 
beforehand, and we may fairly believe that if the great 
ironclad, the ‘Blanco Encalada,’ had not been caught at 
anchor and with her fires banked up, she might well have 
driven both her assailants away, and very possibly have 
destroyed them. Mr. Arnold-Forster, in his brilliant little 
imaginative description of a naval fight which he calls “ Ina 
Conning-Tower” (Cassell and Company), makes his imagi- 
nary commander say that “it had always been my fixed de- 
termination to fight an engagement at full speed ;” and the 
wisdom of this fixed determination is fully borne out by 
the actual engagement of April 23rd in Caldera Harbour, 
where the ‘Blanco Encalada’ was caught at anchor. It 
would seem that in the new naval actions, as in the old, all 
the advantages are on the side of those who are swiftest in 
their motions. But, bearing this in mind, the story of the 
first trial of the new Navy in Chili is by no means dis- 
couraging to the great ironclads in relation to their power 
of defending themselves against the attacks of the nimbler 
torpedo-vessels. Even with the enormous advautage of a 
fixed object to aim at, the greater number of torpedoes 
missed their aim. 

Nor do we at all think that the result of the engage- 
ment will be to render recruiting for our ironclads more 
difficult for the future. In spite of the great carnage, per- 
haps partly in consequence of it, it is clear that there is 
a fascination in this kind of warfare which attracts 
even Chilian crews, and we should hope that English crews 
will not be behind them in bravery. In all contests in 
which the play of what we are compelled to call chance, 
from our inability to foresee the real combinations, is 
enormous, the attraction of the high excitement will pro- 
bably be found to neutralise, and more than neutralise, the 
dread of embarking in a vessel which may at any time be 
exploded as a mine is exploded, without any good prospect 
of escape for any one shut up within the steel walls of the 
ironclad. 

In the next place, nothing can more clearly illustrate 
the difficult and elaborate conditions under which the new 
warfare is carried on, and the necessity not only for a 
cool head, but for a clear scientific judgment, in the com- 
manders of these vessels, than the accounts of the skir- 
mishing, in the first place between the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ 
and the forts on shore, and in the next place between 
the same vessel and her nimble assailants, given by the 
correspondent of the New York World in his description of 
the warfare at Valparaiso and Caldera. The commander 
has to judge first of the steering best suited to avoid 
those nimble assailants, and that will give him the best 
chance of blowing them out of the water; he has to judge 
of the best strategy as regards the use of his machine- 
guns on the upper deck, of the best economy of his great 
turret-guns and his broadside batteries, and of the proper 
moment at which to discharge his torpedoes ; and finally, 
he has to judge when to have recourse to the ram, which 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in his imaginary naval fight, makes 
the crisis of the engagement, but which, of course, can be 
of no use to a vessel at anchor, and with no steam on. 
And all these points must be determined amidst a roar 
of artillery which Nelson could hardly have conceived, with 
decks more or less splintered by the terrible broadsides of 
the enemy, and with blood running like water. Itis impos- 
sible to exaggerate the need for a clear mastery of all the 
delicate working of such weapons of precision as these,— 
and not a few of them will be more or less deranged before 
they can be used,—which the commander of such a vessel 
as the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ must obtain, before he can fight 
his vessel in the manner most favourable for victory. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster depicts with great force,—though it 
is impossible to depict with any force sufficient to give 
the lay reader an adequate insight into the situation,— 
the tremendous responsibility which rests upon the man 
who stands in the conning-tower and directs the use of 
all these formidable agencies, and the singular lucidity 
of judgment and presence of mind which he requires 





in order to use them to good effect. But this we may 
safely say, that the actual engagements which have taken 
place in Chili are of a nature to encourage us to think that 
British courage will be quite equal to the manceuvring and 
management of the new instruments of naval war, and 
that British caution and science will not be applied to the 
manceuvring of these fearful agencies of destruction with- 
out giving a good account of the most formidable enemies 
whom England can in any circumstances have to meet. 





BARON HIRSCH AND THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


: oe speech of Baron Hirsch to Reuter’s agent in Paris, 
reported at length in the Times of Wednesday, is 
enough to make even sanguine men feel a sensation of 
despair. Baron Hirsch is a mammoth millionaire who is 
intent on winning a European position by likerality on the 
great scale, who has affairs in every country and friends 
in every capital, and who has, besides, special means of 
obtaining early and accurate information from St. Peters- 
burg. Yet he confirms to the full the pessimist view 
which we were the first to take of the policy adopted by 
the Russian Government towards the Jews, a view so 
gloomy that we hardly believed it ourselves, and that many 
of our friends considered it totally incredible. “It is just 
one of the benevolent scares,” said one observer, “and con- 
trary to common-sense.” Unless, however, Baron Hirsch 
is scattering falsehoods for no conceivable reason all over 
Europe, he believes that the Russian Government has 
decided, immovably decided, as a matter of paramount 
State policy, on the expulsion of the whole, of its 
Jewish subjects,—that is, of five millions of souls, men, 
women, and children, whose ancestors have lived under 
the protection of the Romanoffs, or of States con- 
quered by the Romanoffs, as long as descendants of 
Rurik have reigned in Russia. Without charge of dis« 
loyalty, for no reason except a bitter popular hatred, 
partly social and partly religious, these unhappy people 
are being driven out of the cities into the villages, out of 
the villages into the Western towns, to be huddled and 
starved and tormented until they will welcome the final 
decree which hurls them across the frontier to live 
and die among hostile strangers, who for the most 
part look on them as bandits intent on robbing 
them of their comfort or prosperity. The expulsion is 
accomplished by violence, and attended with every kind of 
cruelty, the women, according to Baron Hirsch, being 
constantly outraged, a detail we should be slow to believe, 
but for the known facts as to the conduct of the guards 
towards the female convicts sent to Siberia. The Jews, in 
fact, are treated as criminals, and all over the Russian 
Empire are being harried, oppressed, and, so far as blows 
go, even tortured, in a way which men had begun to believe 
in Europe, and under any Christian Government, in “ the 
enlightenment and philanthropy of the age,” had become 
impossible. Some of our readers make themselves miserable 
over stories of Irish eviction. Let them take the worst of 
those stories, as told by any priest with a taste for rhetoric, 
of any one household, and add to it long marches over wind- 
swept plains, with insufficient food, and under guards who 
feel it a pleasure to insult and beat their prisoners; and 
then add the chance, we will not even affirm the reality, of 
the foulest outrage for the women; and then multiply the 
evictions by a million, and conceive.as harbours of refuge 
of ghettos and villages in Poland crowded to repletion, 
without work or food or poor-houses; and then they will 
have some faint idea of what the words, “ the expulsion of 
the Russian Jews,” really mean. And yet they will not. 
Bankrupts in England and evicted families in Ireland find at 
least sympathy, if not assistance, are at least sure that the 
eyes which watch them will not be full of spite and gratified 
detestation. These wretched Jewish millions are driven on 
by enemies, amidst enemies, to enemies, and can take con- 
solation in their misery only from the sense that, as all 
suffer alike, they must among themselves all sympathise, 
however useless sympathy may be. There have been awful 
crimes committed in this century, but there has been none 
so colossal in scale as this, to which, indeed, there has been 
scarcely a parallel in history. 

And, save in God, there is no remedy. Germany will 
not make war on Russia for the sake of Jews whom her 
own people barely tolerate, and no other Power can; and the 
war of the financiers which was threatened will, against the 
cold determination of the Russian Government, approved as 
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it is by the Russian people, accomplish nothing. Russia does 
not exist by permission of the Rothschilds, but by her own 
vast strength, which she is, as against the Jews, so visibly 
misusing. Baron Hirsch knows perfectly what the financiers 
can do, and he not only kneels humbly at the Czar’s feet 
begging for respite for his people from his personal 
“humanity, justice, and mercy,” but he proposes a com- 
promise which accepts as its basis that the expulsion shall 
be made complete, and that the whole five millions 
of Russians in gaberdines shall be driven out of Russia 
as unworthy to desecrate her sacred soil. He asks 
only that the expulsion shall be slower if the Jews 
agree to fly, the whole of them, in a continuous 
stream for twenty years. In other words, the per- 
secution, moderated by the absence of direct torture or 
confiscation, shall continue for a generation, during the 
whole of which time the wealthy Jews of Europe are to 
aid their countrymen in settling in that undiscovered land 
which is willing to receive them. Baron Hirsch, though 
he is accused of having made his great fortune too rapidly 
out of contracts in which every advantage was on his side, 
is one of the great givers of Europe, and certainly in 
hot earnest about his people; yet this is the best 
he is able to suggest for them, a dream of help which, 
even if realised, would leave millions of men and 
women for decades at the mercy of a people who 
lock on gladly while they suffer. To move 250,000 
persons a year across Europe and the seas is a work which 
might overtask great Governments, at which the German 
Etappen department would hesitate, and the British Trea- 
sury shrink back. Baron Hirsch has done some big works 
in his time, but does he realise what moving 250,000 souls, 
two-thirds of them women and children, every year for 
twenty years across the world would involve ? It would cost 
in cash £5,000,000 a year, £20 a head; for even if the 
emigrants were agriculturists, they must be rationed 
for a year till a harvest can grow. We do not believe 
that the wealthy Jews, who, after all said and done, are 
very few, and who do not possess that great pawnable estate 
called a “country,” either can or will pay such a tax; and 
failing them, whence is the money to be obtained? The 
charitable of England hardly contribute such a sum for all 
their charities, and who else will subscribe ? Baron Hirsch 
says he will buy land in Argentina by the million acres, and 
of course that is possible ; but where will he get his plough- 
men and reapers, those little-considered elements in the 
social system by whose toil we all live? The Baron will 
tell us that Jews can plough, and we do not question their 
capacity ; but has Gaston: ever seen them do it, under any 
stress of circumstances? A writer in Blackwood for 
June, obviously a friend to Jews, describes the latest 
effort at planting a Jewish colony in Palestine, and after 
descanting on their progress in wealth, thus describes 
their method:—‘* The method whereby these destitute 
immigrants made their remarkable advance is characteristic 
and simple. They offered themselves as intermediaries and 
capitalists, though possessing very little cash. They met 
the peasants, who were bringing their produce to the 
capital, at some distance from the gates, and purchased all 
their stock. The peasants were both willing so to save 
the loss of time and the uncertainty belonging to a sale in 
the crowded markets, and were also very willing to shorten 
their day’s journey by several miles. But the Jew did not 
pay in cash but in small promissory-notes, which they had 
agreed to accept between themselves. By this means the 
peasant was forced, if he accepted the Jew’s offer, either 
to resell his notes at’ a discount, or to deal solely with 
Jewish sellers. These notes were pronounced illegal by 
the Government, and their withdrawal was ordered. The 
Jews refused to accept them save at a very large discount : 
the loss fell on the peasantry, and the consequence was 
that they very soon reappeared in the market. When by 
these means the Jewish middleman has made a considerable 
profit, there is no doubt that some will undersell their 
fellows by offering cash to the peasants; but meantime 
the city population falls into the hands of Jewish traders, 
who hold the food-supply in their power ; and the increase 
of prices, and the coercion thus made practicable, cannot 
be said to have made the Jews popular with the more 
primitive population, by whom such sudden changes 
from ancient methods were entirely unforeseen.” Some- 
body must distribute as well as produce, and if Jews 
like distribution, let them take up that function; but 
they can practise it only in countries already popu- 





lated. It would be easier to scatter them through 
India, and let them become in her hundred thousand 
villages the universal Muhajuns, or lenders of money, than 
to expect them to prosper, or even exist, in raw 
countries populated by themselves alone. If that ex- 
periment is to be tried, let it be nearer home. Let 
Baron Hirsch and his associates scatter the Jews along 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, where France 
can protect them, or induce Europe to give them Morocco, 
which is nearly empty and an opprobrium to the world, as 
Lord Salisbury pointed out only a week ago. But the 
experiment is nearly hopeless. 

The melancholy truth is, that if this gigantic oppression 
must go on unresisted—and we cannot even think of 
means of resistance, for the Jews of Russia _ neither will 
nor can rise in insurrection against one of the great Powers 
of the world, backed as it is by its whole people—the 
civilised world must receive the refugees. It does not 
want them, and will not know what to do with them; but 
that or extermination are the only practicable alternatives. 
If their leaders scatter them sufficiently, directing streams, 
not to this country or that country, but everywhere, we 
suppose they can be gradually absorbed. They are 
splendidly industrious in their own way; they have had 
the habit of enjoying pauperism whipped out of them in 
the course of ages, during which no man has given them 
alms; and wherever there are people they can live somehow, 
though for a time it may be in wretchedness. In all the world 
they can surely find work, and in spite of a dozen attractive 
plans, we are unable to believe they will find it in any single 
division of it. It is a horrible nuisance, the result of a horrible 
crime, which Christianity in the aggregate must just bear, 
be the consequences what they may, under penalty of being 
itself criminal. Europe may talk of “locking the Jews 
out” as much as it likes, and so may America ; but selfish 
as we all are, when the fire has happened the. burnt-out 
get some shelter somewhere. It is enough to make men 
cry with rage to think that such a wrong should be done, 
and done with impunity, in this boastful century, and 
amidst all our “ enlightenment” and progress ; but unless 
Providence interferes—and it did not interfere when the 
Flavii struck the same blow, or when Castile and Aragon 
repeated it—that is, so far as man may see, the only remedy. 
The water must be suffered to trickle out everywhere, and 
if it turns some soils into swamps, well, there is a sun, and 
we must set to work to drain. Europe, we may rely on 
it, has to pay for its long oppression of the Jews, as America 
has to pay for its oppression of the Negro, and as Russia 
will pay for a national outrage almost beyond belief. 








THE PROBABLE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WwW have not the smallest desire to raise an alarm by 

predicting an immediate war between the English 
and the Boers, and, we need not say, not the smallest 
desire that such a war should arise. The weary Titan has 
plenty to do, without stooping her shoulder to take up 
that burden in the interior of a giant peninsula of which 
we do not possess the coast. The alarm would do no good, 
for the public cannot interfere, and the Government, which 
is kept well informed by Sir Henry Loch, the active and 
far-sighted Chief Commissioner of South Africa, is certain 
to be as ready as English ways of action will admit. We 
must repeat, however, that we think war very probable, 
and that Lord Ebrington’s figures make no sort of hopeful 
impression on our minds. They are like those calculations 
about the condition of a Treasury so often employed to 
show that a Great Power cannot go to war. They always 
go when they choose, deficit or no deficit. The simple 
answer to Lord Ebrington’s elaborate calculations is, 
that the Boers have trekked before, have fought us 
before, and have, on one occasion at least, inflicted 
on us a discreditable defeat. That they can trek, we 
hold to be as undoubted a fact from the whole history 
of South Africa as that Irishmen can emigrate. Whether 
they will trek is a different matter; but the a priori pro- 
babilities, the rumours of the hour, and the weight of 
authority all point in that direction. Nobody doubts the 
discontent of the Boers, or questions that they mean emi- 
grating, or denies that if they emigrate they will do it as 
they always have done, in a great armed body, and with the 
intention of setting up an aristocratic slaveholding govern- 
ment of their own. It is perfectly natural that they should 
do so, for they detest any other civilisation, they 
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long to be alone, and they believe, with the utmost fervour 
of conviction, that their system is blessed of the Lord, who 
has given to them over all blacks the rights of the Jews 
over the invaded Canaanites. If Mashonaland is wide and 
pleasant, and a goodly land for herds, there is no reason 
in the world, in their minds, why they should stay in the 
Transvaal to be pressed upon and taxed, and possibly by- 
and-by eaten up by the race which they defeated at 
Majuba Hill. That they will therefore depart, is asserted 
on all hands, the Cape papers reporting even the 
routes they will adopt, and is certainly believed by 
Mr. Rhodes, by President Kriiger, and by Lord Salis- 
bury. Mr. Rhodes is the last man in the world to 
cause a division between Boers and English settlers, 
which must in the end be fatal to his personal policy ; 
he cannot be misinformed, and he not only affirms 
that the trek is to occur, but, according to the latest 
reports, is gathering forces to be ready, if possible, to pre- 
vent its success. He can count, we presume, as well as 
Lord Ebrington, and he does not think that the question 
of commissariat will induce the Boers to give up a 
cherished purpose. That question of commissariat seems 
formidable at home, but the Boers move as Attila moved, 
carrying provisions with them, and if hard-pressed, eating 
their own beasts of burden. Lord Salisbury, again, is the 
last man to anticipate prematurely an expensive little war, 
and set all tongues in Parliament wagging to no purpose, 
mainly against himself; yet he has explicitly threatened 
the Boers with war if this trek is carried out. It is foolish 
to say there is no danger, when the Premier not only says 
there is, and is entirely confirmed in so saying by Presi- 
dent Kriiger, who is not the kind of man to issue procla- 
mations against his own people when nobody is moving, 
but when the Premier acts in an unusually strong way 
upon the conviction that he is well-informed. 

Lord Ebrington says that if the Boers move in parties, 
they will be cut up in detail; but he must surely be 
ignorant of the state of feeling among the Boers they leave 
behind. They are as much bound to each other as the 
English in India, or white men anywhere when liable to be 
attacked by coloured savages. The stoppage of a single 
party of Boers on its march, with the inevitable consequent 
bloodshed, would be regarded and described as a massacre 
by the English, and would call up the whole Boer popula- 
tion, from the Transvaal to Bloemfontein, to avenge the 
“outrage.” The Boers are among the bravest of man- 
kind, they think us their inferiors, and the rapidity with 
which they can collect over great distances is the very secret 
of their strength. How many men they can muster we do 
not pretend to know, but they had 2,000 at Majuba Hill; 
the local authorities talk of twenty thousand men; and if 
they have half that number, they will not be defeated without 
the intervention of the Queen’s troops. A writer in the 
Civil and Military Gazette, an early copy of whose article 
reaches us as we write, and who at all events professes } 
possession of complete local knowledge, declares that if 
such a collision occurs, the whole Boer population will 
attack us, and most earnestly warns the Government that 
war is certain. “The danger,” he says, “and the pecu- 
liarity of the case lies in this, that no one can possibly 
guess how far such a movement may spread and how many 
may join it. If, in the first instance, three or four thousand 
Boers come in collision with English troops, it is not the 
fighting-power of this advanced party alone that has to be 
feared. The danger lies in the contagion being caught by 
the old Boers generally. They have learnt utterly to 
despise English troops. They have learnt that if only they 
can give England one or two small and local defeats, 
England will begin to talk about ‘ bloodguiltiness,’ and will 
give up the contest. Therefore, they have every motive 
for going forward. It takes a long time to send our troops 
from England to those distant regions. If our troops on 
the spot, by any accident, sustain the slightest reverse 
before they can be supported, it is impossible to say 
how great the danger may become.” 

It is all very well to rely on the Colonists alone against 
natives, for, brave as the natives are, in such a contest race 
and intelligence will tell; but the Boers are, man for man, 
better suited for fighting than our own people,—as much 
better suited as American frontiers-men would be than the 
labourers of an English county. We must use trained 


men if the result is to be made secure, and as we cannot 
give up Mashonaland as we did the Transvaal, the more 
certain the result at first, the less will the bloodshed be, 





which we deprecate as strongly as the most fanatic advo- 
cate of peace. We have not the slightest desire for “the 
final contest’? between English and Boer influence in 
South Africa, though we think it likely to arrive. It 
would be infinitely better if a struggle could be avoided, 
and the two races could consent to live together, the Boer 
furnishing, as he did in early New York, the sturdiest 
element in the population. But we cannot accept peace at 
the price of allowing the Boers to set up, in a province of 
our own, an independent slaveholding Republic. Our best 
justification for being in South Africa at all is that we put 
a final stop to that sort of thing, and take up new countries 
for the Whites without allowing the scattered black popu- 
lation to be reduced to slavery. We have no wish for the 
war, or for the huge new responsibilities we are taking on 
ourselves in South Africa; but still, we have taken them, 
and if the Boers insist on fighting us upon the slavery 
issue, so be it. All we ask, then, is that it be on our side 
a fight maintained by regular troops, and not the series of 
murders into which inter-colonial warfare, with its in- 
decisive skirmishes and personal feuds, cannot help 
degenerating. If the despatches from the Cape announce 
that all efforts to stop the trek have failed, the force in 
South Africa ought to be rapidly strengthened, and the 
Indian Government, in particular, requested to send some 
of its lightest mountain artillery. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND COMPROMISE. 


: er Newfoundland difficulty has ended in a compromise 

which can be described as fairly satisfactory. After 
raising a very unpleasant and heated discussion with the 
Colonial Office, the delegates have agreed to pass a mea- 
sure which shall operate till 1893, and have, moreover, 
promised to carry through the Newfoundland Assembly 
an Act of a permanent character which shall do all that 
was intended to be done by the Imperial Bill which was 
yesterday hung up by Mr. Bryce’s resolution. That the 
Government were right in insisting that no measure for a 
single year could be accepted, we do not doubt for a 
moment. The Newfoundland question has too long been 
the sport of “temporary measures,” “yearly renewed 
understandings,” ‘modi vivendi,” and “ departmental 
agreements,” to make it possible for a prudent Govern- 
ment to accept a twelve months’ measure. The dele- 
gates may have sincerely promised a permanent Act as a 
complement to their one-year Bill ; but who could feel sure 
that such a measure would ever get passed into law? No 
man can bind a Legislative Assembly six months ahead ; 
and it is by no means impossible that, after the one-year 
measure had been passed, it would have proved impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory permanent measure. What could 
the Colonial Office do if, when the time for introducing 
the permanent Bill arrived, they were informed from 
St. John’s that the temper of the Assembly at the 
moment made a postponement necessary, and that perhaps, 
after all, it would be better to trust to a continuance 
Act later on than to attempt permanent legislation? No 
doubt it may be said that the Government have aban- 
doned this position by accepting a Bill which only lasts 
till 1893, plus the promise of permanent legislation; but 
this is not really the case. A one-year Act would have 
left them no room to turn round in. As it is, they have 
two clear years; and if the permanent measure is not passed 
in a satisfactory form, they will be able next year to re- 
introduce legislation into the House of Commons without 
that necessity for hurry which is so apt a source of em- 
barrassment to Governments. The present compromise 
does not force them to fight with one arm tied, as did that 
originally suggested by Sir William Whiteway. 

The whole Newfoundland imbroglio shows how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is for the Home Government 
to deal with the less important sections of the self- 
governing portion of the Empire. It is far easier to 
bring a great than a small Colony to reason. The large 
community has a sense of responsibility which can be 
appealed to, and through which it can be influenced. 
The small one has, unfortunately, nothing of the kind, 
and is usually possessed at the same time of an over- 
whelming sense of its own importance. Again, in the 
ease of the great Colonies, it is always possible in the last 
resort to recall the fact that the connection between the 
Mother-country and her daughter is maintained almost 
exclusively for the benefit of the latter. For example, if 
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the Dominion of Canada at the present moment, or in the 
future the Commonwealth of Australasia, were to insist on 
acting in such a way as to embroil us with a foreign 
Power, and were to be entirely regardless of the wider 
interests of the Empire, we could say:—‘If you are 
satisfied that the United Kingdom is sacrificing your 
interests in order to oblige a foreign Power, and is 
generally injuring and humiliating you, we must ask 
you to consider whether you had better not cease to 
claim our protection, and should not deal yourselves at 
first-hand with the Power to whom you say you are being 
sacrificed.’ In all probability the good sense and far- 
sightedness of the statesmen of the greater English com- 
munities will always prevent any necessity for putting this 
question ; but if not, and if it ever has to be put, it is not 
likely to fail in its effect. Unfortunately, however, we 
cannot possibly address such an interrogatory to New- 
foundland, for it would be impossible for us to allow her 
to set up for herself, even if she wished to do so. British 
North America must ‘move all together if it move at 
all.’ We cannot separate the interests of one part from 
the rest. Canada, if she so decides, is, of course, at liberty 
to enter the Union; but as long as she prefers to remain 
independent, we cannot, in fairness to her, allow a State 
of the Union to be anchored at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and almost touching the coast of Labrador. 
We are bound to let the Dominion have a voice in the 
future of Newfoundland. This inability on our part to 
offer Newfoundland the natural alternative to what she very 
unfairly calls “English coercion,” gives her an enormous 
advantage in her bargains with England. She realises 
that our patience is bound to be inexhaustible, and that 
there is no risk of her being told to choose between 
being reasonable, and being left to her own devices; and 
she inclines to act accordingly. 


It is impossible to touch on the question of the New- 
foundland debate and not to notice the conduct of Sir 
William Harcourt. The Member for Derby has often 
before brought disgrace and humiliation on his party, but 
never so signally as on Thursday night. His speech was 
of a kind which even Sir George Campbell could not 
stomach. Here was a compromise arranged after infinite 
trouble and heartburnings between the representatives of 
the Mother-country and of the Daughter-State. Under 
such circumstances, it might have been expected that every 
Member of the House of Commons would have breathed a 
sigh of relief, and have done his best to put an end as speedily 
as possible to a painful incident. Not so Sir William 
Harcourt. He had prepared a speech on the amiable prin- 
ciple that England’s difficulty is Harcourt’s opportunity, 
and he was determined to make use of it. It is true that 
his remarks lost half their power for mischief owing to the 
compromise. Nevertheless, the wound was still open, and 
something might yet be done to make it rankle. Accor- 
dingly, he delivered a harangue which must have filled with 
shame and disgust every fair-minded and patriotic man 
among his followers. His remarks could serve no good 
purpose. There was no legislation to be stopped, no Parlia- 
mentary action to avert. All they could do was to make ill- 
blood between the Colony and the Mother-country, and still 
further embarrass the difficult relation in which we stand 
to France in the matter of the Newfoundland Fisheries. 
Lest it may be said that our language is too strong for the 
occasion, we will support it by quotation. Here is some of 
the oil of vitriol which the Member for Derby threw upon 
the troubled waters :—‘ From first to last the conduct 
of the Colony and of the delegates has been beyond all 
praise. [‘‘Oh, Oh!” from the Government side.] I notice 
the unfortunate spirit exhibited by that utterance,—a spirit 
which has nearly brought us into an extremely false posi- 
tion. It is that domineering and dictating spirit which 
is a great danger in dealing with our Colonial Empire.” 
The fact that the Newfoundlanders are peculiarly apt to 
think themselves injured and slighted, has been one of 
the great difficulties of the situation. Yet here is Sir 
William Harcourt attempting to egg them on to further 
unreasonableness. He acts like the mischief-making 
schoolboy who tries to get up a fight between his com- 
panions by telling one of them that he is being bullied 
and domineered over, and by hinting that if he were not 
an angel he would not stand it. Even worse was the 
following :—“ They [the Newfoundlanders] had a right to 
demand that the English Government should use their 
influence to ameliorate that position by negotiations of all 








kinds. Anybody who had looked at the map, and who 
knows the French shore of Newfoundland, must feel what 
is the irritation existing among the population of New- 
foundland, and what is the necessary inconvenience to 
which they are subjected. Let honourable gentlemen 
endeavour to consider what would be the feeling of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain if along the shore from 
Portsmouth to John o’ Groats—along a length of 700 
miles—there was not a single Englishman who could 
erect a building, or construct a railway, or conduct any of 
the business of civilised life on that shore. The people of 
Newfoundland felt that that was a great grievance, and 
they desired that some method should be found to relieve 
them from that inconvenience. People in that situation 
well deserved the greatest consideration at the hands of 
her Majesty’s Government, and ought to have been dealt 
with most tenderly and most judiciously.” Now, if this 
means anything, it means that the Government have been 
blind to the grievances of the Newfoundlanders, and that 
they have taken no pains to remedy them. If Sir William 
Harcourt does not mean this, what is the use of harping 
on a most unfortunate condition of affairs of which every 
one is aware? It can do no good; it must do harm, to 
inflame the minds of the Newfoundlanders by pointing out 
how great are the evils from which they suffer. But of 
eourse Sir William Harcourt knows this well enough, and 
he knows also that Lord Salisbury has been trying every 
possible expedient open to him, except a declaration of 
war, to put an end to the rights of the French in New- 
foundland. That he has not yet succeeded is not his fault. 
Yet Sir William Harcourt’s language implies that Lord 
Salisbury has practically betrayed the interests of the 
Colony. We shall be representing the feelings of no small 
section of the people of England, when we express the hope 
that the nation may never be so unfortunate as to have 
its destiny entrusted to the hands of a politician who 
- speak as Sir William Harcourt spoke on Thursday 
night. 

In strong contrast to the action of the Member for 
Derby was that of Professor Bryce. The tone and temper 
of his speech was excellent. His reputation will be as much 
raised by the incident as Sir William Harcourt’s will be 
lowered. His intervention in the debate saved the Oppo- 
sition from the odium which must have otherwise fallen on 
them. Nor must we forget to include Sir George Campbell 
in our commendation. His courageous repudiation of his 
chief will atone for many Parliamentary absurdities, both 
past and to come. 








THE SANITY OF GENIUS. 

R. J. F. NISBET has written a very elaborate book to 
prove that genius and insanity are closely allied. He 

makes much of the slightest trace of unhealthy ‘ancestors, 
or unhealthy descendants, of men of genius; insists on the 
number of their relations who have had gout, or cancer, or 
dipsomania, or paralysis, or apoplexy, or who have been so 
much as suspected of almost any other disease which 
is generally supposed to indicate nerve-disorder; and finally 
concludes that genius is only the happy aspect of a certain 
instability in the nervous organisation, of which the unhappy 
aspects are found in all the so-called neurotic disorders which 
are the unfavourable variations due to the same unstable 
equilibrium. Instead of being the most perfect form of a 
number of temperaments all more or less exceptionally well- 
balanced and clear-sighted, it is, in Mr. Nisbet’s opinion, the 
happy accident of a temperament which is sure to manifest 
itself ina large number of more or less unhappy accidents. 
If a man of genius is found to have short-lived children, 
or a feeble-minded brother or sister, or if consumption or a 
ne’er-do-weel habit of life show themselves either in the upward 
or downward line of descent, Mr. Nisbet fixes on them as the 
natural illustrations of the unstable character of the nerve 
structure to which, as cause, he traces all the mental qualities 
which are evolved from it, and assures us that the one ex- 
ceptional result which we find undeniable and stamp with the 
name of genius, is the rare prize, as it were, in a lottery of 
which the greater number of drawings are blanks. Thus, he 
dwells on the fact that two of Shakespeare’s sisters died in 
infancy and one other as a child of 8, that one of his brothers 
died at 27, another at 37, another at 46,and that only one 
sister lived to be as much as 77, Shakespeare himself dying 
at 52. “Clearly,” he says, “this is not a healthy stock, 
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the average life of the members, with all the advantage 
of the second Joan’s patriarchal age, being less than thirty- 
two years.” He deals with Sir Walter Scott’s brothers 
and sisters in the same fashion; enlarges on the insanity 
of Wordsworth’s sister, and the death of one of his daughters 
as a child, and of another as a woman in the prime of life; and 
when we find him succeeding to his own satisfaction in showing 
the weakness of the stock to which these two singularly sane 
and healthy-minded men of genius belonged, we can imagine for 
ourselves easily enough how he deals with the cases of such 
men of genius as Burns with his intemperance and his un- 
manageable passions, or Coleridge with his opium-eating, or 
Shelley with his hallucinations, or Johnson with his melancholy, 
or Cowper with his religious despair, or Rousseau or Victor 
Hugo with their hysterical imaginations. The following para- 
graph will show Mr. Nisbet’s summary way of dealing with 
men of genius :—“ Homer is reported to have been blind. 
Sophocles was accused by his sons of being unable to manage 
his affairs. Molitre was epileptic, and left a daughter who 
was childless. Voltaire had apoplectic attacks. Montesquieu 
became blind, and Le Sage deaf. Bossuet suffered from fits, 
in which he lost the power of speech and hearing. Madame de 
Staél was eccentric and addicted to opium, and at her death 
was found to have a peculiar conformation of the skull. Dante, 
whose reputed skull exhibits an abnormal development of the 
left side and two swellings of the frontal bone, died suddenly, 
and his family became extinct in the second or third genera- 
tion. Petrarch’s constitution at sixty-four was ‘entirely worn 
out;’ he had some paralytic seizures and died of apoplexy,” 
&e. 

Now, what is obvious about such facts as these, admitting 
them for the sake of argument,—and it is hard to exaggerate 
the slightness, and often worthlessness, of the traces of 
evidence on which Mr. Nisbet greedily seizes in order to show 
that every great genius had a close affinity with something 
morbid,—is that they are capable of a double interpretation, 
and that the interpretation which Mr. Nisbet gives them is 
not the more natural of the two. In fact, he is compelled by 
his very irrational materialistic assumption of the absolute 
dependence of the mind on the brain or nerve molecules, and 
of the complete “non-existence of will” or of any spiritual 
cause, to reject that interpretation of the affinities of genius 
with morbid elements of our nature, which is the more natural. 
Of course, if it can be shown that those finer qualities of 
nerve-force, and that fuller vitality of nerve-life, which 
express themselves in genius, are subject to slight variations 
which endanger the whole regulative power of the mind, just 
as it is easier to put a very fine instrument out of gear than it 
is to put a commonplace instrument out of gear, we may look 
at the facts which prove this in either of two ways. We may 
either regard the insight of genius as showing that in the 
more numerous cases of breakdown, the minds which 


have lost their balance, were, once at least, on the very- 


brink of investing human nature with a truer and deeper 
knowledge of the facts of the universe; or we may regard the 
fresh insight which real genius gains into these facts, as a 
kind of happy accident which only shows that. Nature occa- 
sionally stumbles into a success after she had made enough 
failures to neutralise, and far more than neutralise, the 
advantages of an exceptional success, We may either sup- 
pose that the true drift of higher organisation is towards 
the ruin of the brain, though that ruin is occasionally 
averted, and instead thereof an abnormal power is exhibited 
which multiplies indefinitely the power of all commoner brains ; 
or we may suppose that the true drift of higher organisation 
is towards the multiplication of the power of the mind over 
the body, and that the not unfrequent cases in which this 
result is not attained, but on the contrary the mind loses its 
proper control of the body, are due to shortcomings of the 
controlling will (the very existence of which Mr. Nisbet 
denies), which only illustrate the obvious truth that it is easier 
to misuse and ruin a very sensitive physical organisation than 
it is to misuse one which is not endowed with any very rare 
powers. But Mr. Nisbet’s explanation, which makes the 
phenomena of insanity the normal outcome of the organi- 
sation which now and then, though exceptionally, results in 
genius, and which makes the lucid insight into the facts of the 
universe a mere happy accident, has the extraordinary difficulty 
about it that it brings order and insight out of tendencies 
which are all intrinsically anarchical and chaotic. It is surely 





far easier to understand why, if a ship with a very powerful 
helm is badly steered, it will drive on the rocks, than it is to 
understand why a ship with every arrangement for preventing 
its being properly steered, should reach the harbour safely. 
Take the spiritual view of the human mind as really invested 
with a true controlling power the failure to use which 
must issue in disaster, and we have a clear explanation 
of the catastrophe in which finely balanced natures some- 
times end. But take the materialistic view of the human mind 
as the mere creature of physical forces, and it becomes in 
the highest degree unintelligible how it happens that the 
same type of physical organisation which tends in, say, two 
cases out of three,—probably Mr. Nisbet would put the pro- 
portion much higher,—to insanity or idiocy, tends in the 
third case to a nature which can unlock the secrets of the 
universe, and multiply tenfold the enjoyments and powers 
and responsibilities and usefulness of ordinary men. Mr. Nis- 
bet’s philosophy, like that of his school, does not give us a 
shadow of explanation why what he regards as a pure fig- 
ment, namely, the human will, has ever been invented at all. 
If man’s action is always the mere resultant of desires,—and 
sometimes we know that our actions are the mere re- 
sultants of desires,—why do we ever invent for ourselves 
the disturbing illusion that we have a control over them ? 
This has never been explained, and yet Mr. Nisbet, 
and those who are of his way of thinking, regard it 
as simply demonstrated that self-control is a pure, im- 
possibility, a chimera, a misleading will-o’-the-wisp which 
leads us into an endless bog of self-contradiction. What is 
the consequence of this view? That Mr. Nisbet has to in- 
terpret Shakespeare’s calm, wide insight into all types of 
human nature, from the peasant and the trader to the highest 
thinker, as a mere accidental modification of a temperament 
which, in Shakespeare’s relatives and descendants, is assumed 
to have been utterly incapable of this large sympathy and 
wide insight. He seeks the clue to Newton’s discovery of the 
key to physical astronomy, in one or two letters showing 
that Newton had at times overstrained his mind and imagined 
what had never happened. He thinks the oddity of Goethe’s 
sister and the premature death of Goethe’s mother, more 
worthy of attention as a key to Goethe’s genius, than the 
facts of that genius itself. He is more impressed with the 
fact that Burns’s futher died of consumption as explaining 
Burns’s genius and “ headlong, ungovernable irascibility,” than 
he is with the fact that Burns’s “headlong, ungovernable 
irascibility ” might easily have been more or less governed, 
though it may have been all the more difficult to govern 
just because his father died of consumption. He thinks 
the fact that the brother of Sir Walter Scott’s paternal 
grandmother was “a weak, silly man,” sheds a_ great 
deal more light on the origin of Scott’s genius, than that 
genius sheds on the sort of weakness to which some of 
his ancestors and descendants were liable. In fact, he takes 
hold of all these phenomena by the wrong end, and explains 
the good by the evil, instead of allowing the good to throw 
some light on the nature of the evil with which it was so 
closely connected. 


The main fact which thinkers like Mr. Nisbet do their best 
to hide, is that genius as such is remarkable for the sanity of 
its view of life. Can anything be more emphatically sane 
than Shakespeare’s glance into all the corners of human 
nature, than the large allowances he makes for overwhelming 
temptation, and yet the firm hold which he keeps of the re- 
sponsibility of man, and the duty of self-command ? Canany- 
thing be larger and saner than Sir Walter Scott’s lucid picture 
of the peasantry and peerage and Kings and Queens of Scot- 
land, of the humours of the Scotch Bedesman, of the cunning 
of the Scotch trader, of the canniness of the Scotch labourer ? 
Can anything be saner than the hardy imagination of Words- 
worth, with his picture of “The Happy Warrior;” his lofty 
vision of Duty, that “stern daughter of the voice of God;” his 
joy in all the varied grandeur and calm of mountain scenery ? 
Even the least sane of poets, even Shelley, shows by fits and 
starts that calm command of the true motives of man which 
enabled him to expose Godwin’s meanness, and to shame his 
grasping father-in-law by the clear and businesslike manner in 
which he could present the issues between them. What can 
be saner, again, than the magnanimity and wit of Johnson, 
with all his nervousness and morbidness ? or than the sober 
inductions of Darwin? or than the shrewd mother-wit which 
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penetrates all the idealism of Tennyson? It seems to us as 
childish to explain genius as the outcome of insanity, as it 
would be to explain law as the child of chaos. Mr. Nisbet’s 
fundamental assumption that all will, that all self-control, is 
an illusion, very naturally leads him into the topsy-turvy view 
of genius which he has adopted, and so elaborately failed to 
make good. 





MODERN ALCHEMY. 

T is difficult to watch the singular inquiry now going on 
before Mr. Hannay—the case known to reporters as 
“The Philosopher’s Stone,” in which Mr. Streeter prosecutes 
a man who assured him that he could multiply gold by three 
—without asking oneself the question why such cases are 
nowadays so infrequent. One would have fancied, a priori, 
that they would be common. They were frequent towards 
the close of the last century, “adepts” who offered to make 
gold or to sell the Elixir of Life appearing in most capitals 
of Europe; and the ground for their operations in our time 
has been much more carefully manured. Right through the 
minds of the half-educated but well-to-do, who form a deep 
stratum lying above the fluid “ masses” of our modern society, 
there is a credulity about science, and the possible acquisitions 
of man through science, which is at least as wonderful as the 
readiness to believe in baseless or impossible theological pro- 
positions. No statement is too wild to be accepted if only it 
is made in the name of science, and is supported by some 
plausible sentences or some name of authority, and this, too, 
even if it involves an a priori impossibility. The reasoning 
powers of men have not been developed like their knowledge 
of facts—we know at least one man of learning who asserts 
that there may be a world in which two plus two make five, 
a thing impossible even to the Deity—and science has 
attracted and fired men’s imaginations until they have in many 
cases ceased almost to be able to think about the antecedent 
probability of any assertion said to be scientific. We have not 
the remotest doubt that if the Times announced to-morrow that 
a method of securing perpetual motion had been discovered, or 
that the circle had been squared, or that a new sensitised 
paper had revealed the features of men in Mars, or that Mr. 
Edison had invented a perpetual self-renewing light, the state- 
ment would be believed for a week at least by men not 
generally suspected either of ignorance or of deficiency in 
shrewdness. The telegraph, it would be said, would have 
seemed impossible to our ancestors, and as the phonograph 
exists, and can repeat sentences uttered years ago in their 
dead speaker’s voice, why should not anything else be 
discovered in its turn? Despite the prevalence of scepticism 
as to spiritual things, a materialistic credulity is rampant, 
and we should have thought that the old dreams about manu- 
factured gold, and the tincture which kept off death, and the 
self-sustaining light would have appealed to it most powerfully. 


The arguments for the possibility of such things, be it 
remembered, though they all contain fallacies, are not so 
patently silly that credulous men with a strong temptation 
to believe them would reject them at once. There is, we 
believe, some relation between lead and silver the secret 
of which metallurgists have not found, and the assump- 
tion that there may be one like it between lead or other 
cheap metal and gold, though utterly unwarranted, is not, 
to men knowing nothing either of metallurgy or chemistry, 
simply and plainly preposterous. The person accused before 
Mr. Hannay declares, it is alleged, that by means of a 
powder in his possession he can triple an existing mass of 
gold, which would seem to be like saying that you can get 
three times as much hay out of a field as there is grass in it, 
and is possible only to creative power; but the old argument 
of the alchemists was cleverer than that. \They urged that 
the production of gold from lead or copper must be possible 
if one only knew how, because all things tend towards their 
own perfection, and as gold is the perfect metal, all metals 
must be tending to become gold. / It is only necessary to 
discover a method of quickening the permanent tendency, 
just as the application of heat does quicken the tendency of a 
cucumber to grow. The three gigantic assumptions involved in 
that theory, that all things tend to be perfect, that gold is per- 
fect among metals, and that a dead thing has capacity of growth 


it would at once strike every mind among ourselves. At 





least, Radicals believe the first assumption about Humanity, | the great mass of credulity, as well as a great mass of thought, 


with an apparently sincere faith. Granted an impostor of in- 
tellect, and modern scientific credulity, and the increased 
greed for money—increased because it can do so much more 
in the way of realising wishes—we should have thought. the 
trade of the alchemist might have been a profitable one. The 
prize is so very big, a fortune “ beyond the dreams of avarice ” 
to be won by listening to advice, and advancing a little money 
for experiments which would have also to be advanced if they 
were experiments in a new method of smelting iron, or a new 
mode of accumulating electric power. It is not so, however. 
This is the first alleged ‘‘ case ” we remember in Court during 
the past thirty years. Prosecutions for fraud under pretence 
of alchemy have, in fact, ceased, and this although there 
is every reason to believe that sincere seekers for the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone, like sincere astrologers, still linger among us 
and work hard, not so much in the hope of fabulous wealth 
as in their desire to prove that they are not fools, but men 
of deep insight into Nature’s mysteries. 

The ground for the sale of the Elixir of Life is even better 
prepared. People have been accustomed for years to the great 
triumphs of hygiene, and to the use of preventives which, like 
quinine, do seem to liberate some constitutions from liability 
to malarious poison, and the notion of an antiseptic drug which 
can arrest decay from all causes will not strike all of them as 
absurd. We do arrest decay in dead things, as, for example, 
when we freeze meat, or embalm bodies by the Turin method, 
or inject preservative fluids into railway-sleepers ; and why not 
in living tissues also? If the organism could be preserved 
unchanged, why should not life remain in it, at least for 
wholly unprecedented periods? There is no proof of the 
necessity of death except universal and unbroken experi- 
ence, and one morsel of evidence against it,—namely, the 
absence, in the case of all conscious creatures, of a fixed 
terminal period of life. Many animals live double the 
usual lives of their own kind. Some one man must have 
lived longer than anybody else; and if so, to say he could 
have lived twice as long, or have avoided death altogether till 
the conditions of life on the planet altered, is not a contra- 
diction in terms. Considering that some men have health 
throughout long lives; that there are healthy places, for 
instance Bloemfontein, where some invalids recover as‘if by 
magic; and that certain conditions of hygiene really have 
lengthened life, we rather wonder that somebody does not 
invent and find believers in a true Elixir of the old kind. It 
would be only, so to speak, quinine exalted to the n-th power. 
The desire for life is a passion with many—though we have a 
suspicion that it decays slightly as the centuries roll on, and 
that we may reach what Mr. Louis Stevenson describes as the 
attitude of mind among natives of the Marquesas, who prefer, 
when they can afford it, to sleep habitually in their coffins—and 
with that, and the scientific credulity generated by such con- 
siderations as we have quoted, the Elixir ought to be marketable. 
It is not so, however, in any tempting degree. The discoverers 
and the quacks alike shrink from promising even long-pro- 
tracted life to be secured through a drug; and as they could 
hardly be brought to book for the failure of their nostrum, 
even our patient Stipendiaries declining to wait a generation 
or two to test a quack’s good faith, the reason must be that 
nobody would believe the promise. That is curious, con- 
sidering the natural impulse of each man to consider that he 
will go on living, the tendency of certain forms of insanity to 
produce the impression of deathlessness—vide the history of 
religious imposture passim—and the undoubted fact that in 
centuries not so far back, most intelligent and even illustrious 
men thought an Elixir of Life among the most possible of 
discoveries. There must have been a change in men’s minds 
about the plausibility of such promises. 


We do not quite see, we confess, the reason for the change, 
for it is certainly not the general spread of the sceptical spirit. 
There is a great deal more materialistic credulity than ever, 
and many more people to be credulous, as well as incredulous, 
—a fact we are a little apt to omit from our reflections. Nor 
will any one who looks round him allege that there has been 
the slightest decrease either in greed, or in the desire to buy 
health at any price whatever. We suppose people trust the 
voice of experience a little more than they did, because, owing 


| to the spread of positive knowledge, they are a little more 
without accretion, did not strike our fathers, and we doubt if | 


certain than they were that it is universal; but the main 
reason that occurs to us is this. We live ina moment when 
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has been directed once more towards the old problem of 
the Whence and Whither, and specially to the inquiry whether 
the veil between the seen and the unseen can or cannot be 
broken. What is called Spiritualism, besides provoking 
inquiry in many thoughtful minds, has swept up in its net 
most of the minds which might from natural tendency have 
been inclined to believe in the Philosopher’s Stone or the 
Elixir of Life. Paracelsus betakes himself to Brocton, on a 
nobler if not a more hopeful quest; and Cagliostro preaches, 
not of transmutation, but of visits from Mahatmas. Godwin 
in our day would have made his hero a theosophist, not 
an alchemist, and have painted him as Mr. Isaacs, not 
as St. Leon. There is something besides this, however, 
and we are not quite certain that it is not accident, which has 
deprived a world eager for that sort of excitement, of a sensa- 
tion which in Paris in Louis XVI.’s reign was exceedingly 
frequent. We shall hear of a great many Mr. Harrises yet, 
and possibly of many apparently intellectual men who pro- 
mise their disciples boundless wealth and illimitable years, 
and who though they cannot give them, will still acquire some 
sort of ascendency amonga group. The unwise among us are 
not so much wiser than Asiatics, and the descendant of the 
Old Man of the Mountain who built his ascendency on a pro- 
mise of a present and tangible paradise, still lives in Bombay, 
and is still the dictator of a sect. Could not somebody profess 
to reveal a secret of health or of gold-getting, handed carefully 
down from father to son through the House of Hassan-ben- 
Sabah ? 





MIDDLEMEN AND THE DIGNITY OF LITERATURE. 


OMETHING has vexed the soul of “ Ouida,” and caused it 

to overflow to the extent of two columns of the Times. 
“Ouida,” as many people are aware, is the nom-de-plume of a 
lady who has produced a profusion of novels treating of the 
very best and most expensive society ; and she has been vexed, 
it appears, by a “literary factor.” Who the literary factor is, 
and what the nature of his sinning, it is more difficult to say. 
Even when one has waded through all this flood of indigna- 
tion, one seems to have learnt but little of the person in 
question, except that he is a “new” factor, an “ unnecessary ” 
factor, and a “ noxious” factor; heis also a “ middleman,” an 
“esoteric body,” and a “maggot.” “He comes up like a 
mushroom, and flourishes like a toadstool.” Here is wickedness, 
truly. Imagine the deceitful cunning of the thing that comes 
up pretending to be a good and wholesome mushroom, and 
then coolly flaunts itself a distasteful toadstool. He rejoices 
in pseudonyms, as if he himself were an eminent author : some- 
times he calls himself a “Syndicate,” sometimes a “ Fic- 
tion Bureau,” and sometimes an “ Associated Literary Press.” 
He buys and runs authors as if they were young colts. Nay, 
he will even deal with them as though they were pigs. In his 
hands, “ the author, like the pig, is purchased, shot through a 
tube, and delivered in the shape of a wet sheet (as the pig is 
in the shape of a ham) north, south, east, and west, wherever 
there is a demand for him.” We fancy, by-the-way, that there 
must be some mistake here; we have known authors, it is 
true, who might have been called “wet blankets,” but never 
have we seen one in the shape of a wet sheet. However that 
may be, there is no end to the villainy of the “factor:” not 
content with buying his authors like pigs, he strings together 
their works as though they were sausages, and will actually 
advertise upon the same page and under the same heading, the 
most illustrious and the most plebeian names. “‘ Philippe, 
Comte de Paris,’ figures as a ‘famous contributor’ side 
by side with ‘Ben Perley Poore’ and ‘Bill Nye,’ whoever 
they may be.” We cannot tell whoever they may be, though 
we fancy we have heard of “ Bill Nye” before; but the names 
are certainly dreadfully common. It isnot “Ouida” who would 
ever offend in this way, and we can well understand her indig- 
nation at such a levelling, degrading practice. Unfortunately, 
we must admit that the practice does exist; we ourselves 
remember to have once seen the name of the Right Honourable 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, side by side with that of a man 
called Hogg, quite a common person, a shepherd, or some- 
thing of that kind, we believe. But the crowning offence of 
this “factor” consists in his acting as a kind of agent- 
provocateur, and inducing people to write novels who have no 
business to play with pen and ink at all; people who have no 
idea of the “culture, talent, self-restraint, and original thought 
which are required to produce any good work ;” people who 





have no knowledge, that is to say, of really good society, who 
know nothing of Russian Princes, English Dukes, and French 
Countesses, and are probably incapable of quoting either Latin 
or French,—the result being that “the closing years of the 
nineteenth century witness a breathless and useless competi- 
tion in the production of utterly worthless books,” and that 
the world is flooded with “sickening rubbish,” with “un- 
speakable trash.” “The scores of worthless stories which are 
poured from the press in London every month are absolutely 
scandalous,—a shame to the nation which makes it possible 
to bring out such trash and waste good print and paper on 
them.” What a thing itis to possess culture and self- 
restraint ! 


It seems hardly credible, but really, as far as we can ascer- 
tain from this cultured and chastened indictment, it would 
appear that this noxious thing, this new literary factor, is 
simply a literary agent,—a gentleman who makes it his business 
to find publishers for authors, to give authors advice, to find 
them a market for their wares, and to transact all that busi- 
ness for them in the conduct of which authors themselves 
take so little pleasure, and, as a rule, show so little capacity. 
We have no intention of undertaking the defence of this very 
harmless and useful personage whom “Ouida,” with that fine 
profusion of metaphors that characterises all her work, 
describes as a pig-dealer, a maggot, and a toadstool. In the 
first place, the gentleman in question will probably be more 
amused than grieved at the picture that has been drawn of 
him,—indeed, he may be a little envious of his “ counterfeit 
presentment,” and may wish that authors were as amenable as 
the pigs of Chicago. And secondly, Mr. Besant has taken up 
the cudgels on his behalf so earnestly and vigorously, that he 
has left nothing to be said. Mr. Besant’s serious indignation 
is really rather amusing, though it is difficult to reconcile it 
with the sense of humour of which his own novels give such 
abundant signs. We should have thought that “Ouida’s” letter 
would have been a source of unmixed delight to him, and 
instead of that, it seems to have annoyed him exceedingly, so 
much, indeed, that he too was compelled to unburden himself 
at great length in the columns of the Times, for the sake of 
proving to its readers that “Ouida” had been guilty of “ sham 
indignation and froth.” Vraiment, ce n’était pas la peine. (An 
occasional French phrase is an excellent sign of culture.) 
But though we do not feel called upon to judge between 
“Ouida” and the middleman, there are one or two things 
which we should really like to explain to her, and one thing 
at least that we should still more like to have explained 
to us. To begin with the last, why is it that the public 
is so angry with a bad book? Nobody is moved to 
wrath when a man paints a bad picture; but should he 
write a silly and feeble book, he is immediately hooted and 


railed at as though he had committed a crime against society. 


And yet the offence is quite a common one; there are plenty 
of silly books published every year. Even if there were not, 
we still fail to see the reason of the deep disgrace that an un- 
successful and unlucky author brings upon himself. It may 
sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that if there 
were no bad books, there would be no good books either. To 
suppose that a multitude of bad books glut the market and 
prevent the sale of really good and desirable publications, is 
to credit the reading public with an utter want of discrimina- 
tion, or even to deny the existence of a public at all that reads 
for its own pleasure. One might as well suppose that a glut of 
damaged turnips at Covent Garden would take away an 
appetite for strawberries and bring them down in price. As 
a matter of fact, the number of very bad books will probably 
be found not to exceed the number of very good ones; and it 
is out of the great bulk of the books published, books of 
average merit, that the really good work is gradually formed. 
Let us be more charitable to the man who fails. He may be 
an ass—indeed, he very often is—but he meant no harm, and 
the injury that he does to the world is infinitesimal. Then 
we should like to explain to “Ouida,” though we fear that it 
would be difficult, that literature does not, as she seems to 
imagine, consist solely of novels and novel-writing; nor is the 
circulating library the sole repository of its productions. And, 
again, we should like to convince her that there is nothing so 
particularly noble and glorious in the practice of letters as 
to lift the author above all human considerations, and justify 
him in being disdainful of the practices of other men. It is 
sheer nonsense to say that “ everything which assimilates 
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literature to a trade, a commerce, a profession, injures its 
quality and dwarfs its standard ;” or that “the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence must always chafe and jar when 
brought into connection with the children of thought. The 
feeling of Byron must be the feeling of every true poet and 
scholar.” The less that is said of Byron’s feelings in this 
matter, the better for his credit. If he really believed that 
money received in payment soiled his hands, he must have 
done considerable violence to that belief. The doctor’s 
profession, if not, as it seems to us, nobler, is at least as 
noble as that of the poet or novelist, and he has noscruples nor 
feels shame in stretching out his own hand for his fee: shame 
rather upon the heads of those who think the less of him on 
that account! Because a man has a happy gift of speech or 
song, because he can clothe his nobler thoughts in fitting prose 
or verse, is he any more than a man, in any way more noble 
than those who can only feel and remain dumb? It is this 
miserable, tawdry, vulgar pretension on behalf of literature 
that does more to degrade its character than all the shoals of 
nonsense that are published in its name. 

The matter is hardly worthy of a serious remonstrance, still 
there is a passage in “ Ouida’s” letter that cannot be passed 
over without comment. In falling foul of the “so-called 
criticism in England,” she remarks that “a young man has 
of late been hailed by it as a fine writer, when he has neither 
knowledge of style nor common acquaintance with grammar, 
and should be whipped and put in a corner like a naughty 
child, for his impudence in touching pen and ink without 
knowing how to use them.” It is not very difficult to guess 
‘who this young man is who has so raised herire. This little 
outburst of spite is so exquisitely ludicrous, that one willingly 
forgives its naughtiness. Still, that is a kind of criticism in 
which one author should not indulge at the expense of 
another. Time, in the fullness of its wisdom, will some day 
judge between the fashionable “Ouida” and this ink-stained 
child, the object of her aversion; we will pass no opinion. 
Though this at least we might say, that the rough private of 
a Line regiment, redolent of bad tobacco, bad language, and 
barrack-room slang, has been sometimes known in the course of 
nature to survive the dandy officer in the Guards who bathes 
in eau-de-Cologne, and has gold tops to his boot-trees. And 
why is “ Ouida” so unkind to her public? “The public is so 
uneducated,” she says ; and again, she talks of “ their frightful 
ignorance ;” and yet again, she complains : “ But the public is 
not educated, and has no intellectual palate.” It has been, we 
should think, a very good public to her. We cannot help thinking 
of an American story—either told by “Bill Nye,” or that 
other vulgar person, Bret B arte—of two men, once the nearest 
‘and dearest friends, who fell out about some trifling matter, 
wand parted after a bitter and irreparable quarrel. Both of 
them were standing for the same office, and met to urge their 
claims before their fellow-townsmen. One of them denounced 
the other as a drunkard, a horse-thief, a sluice-robber, and a 
murderer; denounced him asa man stained from his youth 
upwards with every crime and villainy. Then the other rose. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have heard what this man has 
said, and what he has said is true. I am a drunkard,a sluice- 
robber, and all the rest of it. But one thing be has forgotten 
to tell you. For twenty years I was his friend and partner.” 
Supposing that the public answered “ Ouida” thus :—“ It is 
true—we are uneducated, our ignorance is frightful, and we 
have no intellectual palate. But for twenty years we have 
bought your books, and—we have read them.” 





ANIMAL ASTHETICS. 
SCENTS AND SOUNDS. 

NE of the oddest tales in the “ Bestiaries,” or stories of 
Bible animals written by the monks, is the legend of 

the panther. “The panther,” so the homily runs, “is the 
most beautiful of all beasts. More than this, when it goes 
abroad it diffuses a marvellous sweet perfume. This odour is 
so sweet that all the other beasts and birds follow the panther 
wherever it goes. Wherefore the panther is a typeof Virtue.” 
Perhaps the old monks who borrowed and embellished this 
story had heard of and misunderstood the strong love of 
sweet scents which the panther and its relations, the lions and 
leopards, often show. The old theory of animal liking for 
scents denied them any share in such pleasures unless they 
suggested the presence of their food or prey. But such a 
reason can hardly be alleged for a lion’s liking for lavender- 








water! The writer, wishing to test for himself the reported 
fondness of many animals for perfumes, paid a series of visits 
to the Zoological Gardens provided with bottles of scent and 
a packet of cotton-wool, and there tried some harmless experi- 
ments which apparently gave great satisfaction to many of the 
inhabitants. Lavender-water was the favourite scent, and most 
of the lions and leopards showed unqualified pleasure when 
the scent was poured on the wool and put into their cages. 
The first leopard to which it was offered, stood over the ball 
of cotton, shut its eyes, opened its mouth, and screwed up its 
nose, rather like the picture of the gentleman inhaling 
‘“ Alkaram” in the advertisement. It then lay down and held 
it between its paws, rubbed its face over it, and finished by 
lying down upon it. Another leopard smelt it and sneezed ; 
then caught the wool in its claws, played with it, then lay on 
its back and rubbed its head and neck over the scent. It then 
fetched another leopard which was asleep in the cage, and the 
two sniffed it for some time together ; and the last-eomer ended 
by taking the ball in its teeth, curling its lips well back, and 
inhaling the delightful perfume with half-shut eyes. The 
lion and lioness, when their turn came, tried to roll upon it at 
the same time. The lion then gave the lioness a cuff with his 
paw, which sent her off to the back of the cage, and having 
secured it for himself, laid his broad head on the morsel of 
scented cotton, 4nd purred. These were all old inhabitants 
of the gardens, civilised. But at the end of the building was 
the lovely young Sokoto lion, with the spots of “cubhood” 
still showing like a pattern in damask on his skin. If he 
too liked the scent, it could hardly be an acquired taste. His 
reception of the new impression was different from that of 
the others. He lay down inhaling the scent with a dreamy 
look in his eyes. Then he made faces and yawned, turned his 
back on the scent, andthought. He then inhaled the perfume 
again for some time, walked slowly off to his bed, and lay 
down to sleep. 

The smaller cats were in many cases as pleased with the 
scent as the leopards, the ocelot in particular on one occasion, 
after inhaling the perfume, ate the small piece of paper on 
which it was poured. But the liking for lavender-water is by 
no means confined to the felidey. The Cape Ratels were 
delighted with the scent, and the racoon, when the bottle was 
presented to it corked, with great good sense pulled out the 
stopper; but this may have been due to curiosity, as it was at 
once thrown away. Other creatures, on the contrary, either 
cared nothing for the scent or found it disagreeable. An 
otter, in particular, gave a snort of disgust, dived into the 
water, and then ran to its mate, to whom it seemed to convey 
some of its impressions, for both otters carefully avoided the 
perfumed wool. No doubt there lies somewhere in our river, 
“under the glassy, cool translucent wave,” or on their flower- 
bordered banks, some odorous herb or water-weed which the 
otters also love. That the pleasure felt by so many animals 
in the odour of “sweet lavender” is due to pure and simple 
enjoyment of a perfume, made intensely more delightful to them 
than to ourselves by the wonderful development of their sense 
of smell, seems clear, not only from the fact that so many 
species share this amiable fondness for the scent, but also 
because their liking for perfumes is by no means limited to that 
of lavender. A flask of rose-water will make as many friends 
among the leopards and their kin as will the former scent, 
and they also enjoy the sweet odour of pinks and lilac- 
blossom. The heavy scent of lilies and narcissi fails to 
please, perhaps on account of their strong narcotic qualities, 
It is not unlikely that the scent of these plants with which 
the Furies were said to stupify their victims, an odour which 
is often insupportable to men themselves, should be distasteful 
to their far more sensitive nostrils. 

It could hardly be expected that in the matter of sweet 
sound, animals, any more than men, should think alike. The 
scent of the rose gives pleasure from the Himalayas to the 
Hebrides; but the music that soothes the Highlander is to 
the Japanese as the howling of cats. Still, as to some men 
certain sounds are always musical, so to some animals these 
same sounds give pleasure. The taste finds perhaps its highest 
expression in those birds which actually learn to whistle the 
airs which they have heard from men, and its lowest in the 
snakes and reptiles which seem to be fascinated by the Indian 
pipe. The writer has heard more than one parrot whistle part 
of a tune, and then strike the octave of the last note; and the 
piping crow at the Zoological Gardens, and a Persian bulbul 
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which was once an inmate of the same aviary, can whistle a 
tune perfectly. It is to be expected that birds which take 
such pleasure in each other’s song should be most sensitive to 
sweet sounds new to them. 

But the taste is not confined to birds. The old horses in 
the regimental riding-schools learn the meaning of the 
different bugle-calls; and though it is not possible to say 
whether they distinguish between different airs, it is well 
known that they trot or gallop better to some tunes than to 
others. This may be compared with a curious story told by 
Playford, in his “ Introduction to Music.” ‘ When travelling 
some years since,” he writes, “I met on the road near Royston 
a herd of about twenty bucks following a bagpipe anda violin; 
while the music played they went forward; when it ceased 
they all stood still: and in this manner they were brought 
out of Yorkshire to Hampton Court.” Seals have long been 
known for their love of sweet sounds. Laing, in his account 
of a voyage to Spitzbergen, says that when a violin was played 
on board the vessel, a numerous audience of seals would often 
assemble and follow the vessel for miles. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions this taste in the lines,— 

“Rude Heiskars seals, through surges dark, 
Would oft pursue the minstrel'’s bark ;” 

and it is said that when the bell of the church on the island 
of Hoy rang, the seals within hearing swam to the shore and 
remained looking about them as long as it was tolled. Ina 
less prosaic age, the story of the seals of Hoy might have 
become an established myth of a successful “ deep-sea mission ” 
tothe mermaids of the North. It would be interesting to 
make some musical experiments at the Zoological Gardens: 
but the only occasion on which the writer attempted this, led 
to such strong suspicions of his insanity among the visitors, 
that in the face of a caution addressed by an elderly nurse to 
her charges, “ Don’t go near ’im: he ain’t right in his’ead,” he 
had not the courage to continue his researches. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PROBABILITY OF ANOTHER WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—I do not wish to underrate the dangers that may arise 
if any considerable number of Boers trek into the territories 
of the Chartered Company, and endeavour to establish an 
independent Government there for themselves; but some of 
the statements in your article on this subject will hardly bear 
the test of arithmetic. 

You say: “Twenty thousand farmers, with their slaves, 
their cattle, and their pastors, intend to emigrate to Banyai- 
land.” If they go up singly or in small parties, they can 
easily be dealt with, for the waggon-routes northward from 
the Transvaal are well known, and are limited in number. 
The whole point is that the movement is, in your own words, 
to be one “of invasion for conquest,” which involves the 
twenty thousand going together. What does this mean? 
The Boers have always hitherto taken their wives and 
children on trek,—and, indeed, if the head of the family 
takes his cattle, his “slaves,” and his pastor with him, it 
is obvious the women and children cannot be left behind. 
At the moderate calculation for Boer families of five per 
household, this gives 100,000 white souls. Each family would 
need at least one waggon, and no sane man would start on an 
expedition of that kind without a full team, and some spare 
oxen besides—say, 20 per waggon altogether: 20,000 x 20= 
400,000 oxen. Each waggon-team takes two natives to drive 
it, and others would be needed to look after the master’s 
horses, besides the servants (not slaves) who would attend on 
the family and the cattle. What the number of these last 
might be, it is hard to say; but there would be no market in 
the Transvaal for the stock of 20,000 farmers, all selling out 
at once, so unless they gave them away, they would have to 
take them with them; a very moderate estimate would be 100 
head per family,—not much for a prospective farm of 6,400 
acres. We have, therefore :— 

20,000 farmers with their families...... = 100,000 white souls. 

1 waggon, each with 20 draught oxen = 409,000 oxen. 

100 head of cattle, &c., per family....... = 2,000,000 cattle, &e. 


2 native servants per waggon, and 2 
EROEO HEP MAMI. 0.56. cessseccvecsesnsace = 





80,000 natives. 


It would be easy to point out the enormous difficulty of ; 


~~ 





maintaining such an expedition, or of leading it, however 
slowly, through wild, unsettled country, where water is not 
always and everywhere abundant; but that is hardly neces- 
sary, in view of the fact that the white population of the 
Transvaal, outside Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Klerksdorp, 
is not estimated at more than 70,000; so there are nothing like. 
20,000 adult male farmers in the whole of it. 

An important point overlooked by the writer of your 
article is that Mr. Rhodes’s speech was delivered at the Paarl, 
the stronghold and centre of Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence. Now, 
but for Mr. Hofmeyr, the Boer pretensions, after their victory 
at Majuba, might have been too much even for Lord Kim- 
berley ; and but for Mr. Hofmeyr, President Kriiger might 
not have restrained as he did the ardent spirits who sym- 
pathised with the freebooters against whom Sir Charles 
Warren’s expedition was directed. 

It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Rhodes’s 
speech was made after consultation with Mr. Hofmeyr, and 
whether the latter endorses or differs from the sentiments 
expressed therein. 

Information on this point may be forthcoming by the next 
mail, Meanwhile, I am sure that President Kriiger would do- 
a great deal to maintain peace, more particularly if he was 
not certain of the active sympathy of Afrikander Bond in the 
event of a rupture.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


House of Commons, May 26th. EBRINGTON. 





THE NEXT ELECTION. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “ Sprcerator,’’] 

S1r,—Would you allow a quiet protest against your argument 
for an Election this autumn? You cannot expect anything 
like unanimous consent to your theory that a Parliament which 
is allowed to last for six years outlives its welcome if it sits 
for five Sessions. If the Governments of 1874-80 and 1880-85. 
were defeated, it was not because they strained their powers. 
by the length of their Parliament. The events are too 
recent for such interpretation. The present Government is- 
pledged to an Irish Local Government Bill, and to develop 
the Local Government Act for England and Wales by 
District Councilsin some shape or other. To dissolve without. 
an attempt at legislation in these directions will be to invite 
the Gladstonians to charge them with not being in earnest in 
the promises made, and will be to turn what, I fear, whether 
the dissolution be this or next year, will be certain defeat, 
into a crushing and ruinous disaster. I only hope your 
optimist interpretation of the by-elections is correct, but to 
many they seem to indicate that we are beaten in organisa- 
tion, in the quantity and quality of platform oratory we bring 
to bear on these contests, and, above all, in enthusiasm. 
Bitmingham is a brilliant exception, but this wintry weather 
we remember that one fine day does not make spring. If our 
leaders wish to lead to victory, they must induce constituencies 
to organise better, bring effective speakers into the fray, and 
beware of the false proverb: Surtout point de zile-—I am, Sir 
&e., A SADDENED LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





WEATHER-FORECASTING. 

[To tHE EpiToR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Whatever advances meteorology may have made as » 
science, it seems abundantly clear that it has not arrived ata 
point of much practical utility, so far as forecasting the 
weather is concerned. You called attention lately to Mr. 
Jenkins’s weather-prophecies, which seem serious enough, but 
see how utterly they have failed us this month,—may the: 
“demned outline” for June, July, and August be equally 
fallacious! He prophesied a warm and dry May. So far, we 
have had, barring two days’ fierce heat, a cold and wet one, and 
how many of us, whose hearts were cheered when looking at 
the immense bloom on all sides, felt happy in the idea of a 
“warm period from the 14th to 24th.” I fancy the oldest 
inhabitant, whose memory is so often in requisition, does not 
remember a more fearful period. Here, where we are 56 ft. 
only above sea-level, we had from 10° to 15° of frost,— 
every potato and kidney-bean cut down; currants and goose- 
berries frozen on the trees; all the splendid set of apples and 
pears destroyed; and the oaks, ashes, beeches, planes, and 
walnuts made to leok as if a scorching fire had passed over 
them! There is one point about the weather tbat has struck me 
much, and that is,—Why is it that the twos have been so wet 
and the feurs so het and dry ?—for were not 1812-22-32-42-52- 
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62-72 and 1882 years of abundant rainfalls, and 1804 to 1884 

hot and dry? Is there any reason, moon-cycle, &c., to be 

alleged for this?—I am, Sir, &c., P. Potter. 
Overmonnow Vicarage, Monmouth, May 26th. 





THE ETHICAL NECESSITY OF MIRACLE. 
(To tHE EpIToR OF THE “SpEcTATOR,”| 
S1z,—Might I be allowed to add to the arguments advanced 
by yourself, and a correspondent in the Spectator of May 23rd, 
as to the logical necessity of Miracle, some further considera- 
tions to show that it is an ethical necessity also P 

Christianity professes to be a message of salvation. All 
men are sinners, but no man is irretrievably bound to his sins : 
that is the great Gospel which has been proclaimed to us. 
About the first part of the proposition there is no mistake; 
Jews, Pagans, Christians, Freethinkers, all agree in it. The 
second part, too, though by no means so generally accepted, 
even in theory, and generally ignored in practice, seems in the 
abstract almost like the voice of common-sense. “It is never 
too late to mend,” we proverbially say; and centuries before 
Christ came, it was no less clearly declared that “when the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shal] 
save his soul alive.” It is a sentiment to which every well- 
meaning man most cordially responds. But, unfortunately, 
it is a sentiment very hard to realise, either philosophically or 
practically. 

For, dismissing the question of original sin, and supposing 
we had, in any instance, a state of real purity to begin with, 
yet if “by reason of the frailty of our nature we cannot. 
always stand upright,” what, I ask, must be the effect of the 
first deviation from a standard of perfect purity? Suppose, 
for instance, it took the form of a lie. Do we not know per- 
fectly well that one lie generally requires another to protect 
it? And even if it were perfectly successful without any 
such protection, and did not shake men’s confidence in the 
sinner, as a detected lie would inevitably do, would it not 
pollute the breast of the sinner himself even worse than if he 
had been found out? If he could not resist at the outset the 
temptation to be false, how is it likely that, with a debilicated 
moral constitution, he should be able to resist such temptation 
a second time? And so, the disease having once entered into 
his moral nature, its natural tendency is to grow and spread, 
—vires acquirit eundo, It will, moreover, develop into new 
forms, for the liar after a time may easily become a thief, and 
the thief, when close beset, may become a murderer. There 
seems no reason, so far as the individual is concerned, why he 
should not roll, like a stone, continually down-hill. 

That is “the reign of law” as regards the individual; for I 
need not say that what naturally results from a loss of truth- 
fulness, results in like manner from a loss of sobriety, from a 
loss of chastity, even from a loss of temper, unless there be 
some remedial influence at work to restore the sinner to a 
sound condition. But though prophets of old suggested that 
this was possible, and even philosophers at the present day 
believe that it is so to some extent, they do not give us any 


‘Clear notion of how it is actually done. But while prophets 


of old were assured that God himself would do the work 
(“Though your sins beas scarlet, they shall be white as snow”) 
our modern philosophers are not clear that there is any God 
at all, or if there be one, that he will interfere with the 
universal operation of law under the distressing sense of 
which, in the moral world, we are all feeling perpetually 
dragged downwards. 

Now, Christians believe that their emancipation is already 
won. “The reign of law” in the physical, and in the moral 
world too, is quite indisputable; but we believe also in the 
reign of a higher Power than that which we call law, and that 
this higher Power once made himself visible to men, forgiving 
sins, dispelling diseases, stilling tempests, raising men from 
death to life, and counteracting by manifest and palpable 
tokens that persistent reign of evil which has continually 
bound the world in an ignoble thraldom of despair. The 
stories of these miracles are absolutely impossible to dissociate 
from the pure and lofty teaching with which they are con- 
nected, still more so from the glad tidings that we are released 
from sin. But if all this be fable, and we are still left to the 
dominion of mere law, why should any of us endeavour to 
amend his life 2? It is working against Nature.—I am, Sir, &e. 

JAMES GAIRDNER, 





THE RARITY OF HEREDITARY POETS. 

(To tHe Epriror oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.’’| 
S1r,—In the Spectator of May 23rd, you say that, “except in 
the case of the Coleridges, the De Veres, the Roscoes, and the 
two Lord Houghtons, we can trace no transmission of poetic 
genius.” No doubt opinion as to what constitutes poetic 
genius is a far from constant quantity. The charming verses 
which you quote from Robert, Lord Houghton’s “ Bookworm,” 
would hardly be accepted as the work of poetic genius by all 
our leading critics. And are Bryan and Adelaide Procter, 
Dr. Westland Marston and Philip Bourke Marston, the two 
Lords Lytton, Lady Wilde and Oscar Wilde, to be quite 
ignored as instances of the possession of, at any rate, poetic 
talent in parent and son or daughter? “Genius” seems too 
strong a word to apply to any of the examples adduced, except 
that of the Coleridges; but would it not appear that, whilst 
great genius of any kind, and more especially poetical genius, 
seems rarely, if ever, transmissible, a certain vein of poetical 
genius in a parent will occasionally descend to a son or 
daughter, generally no doubt taking a fresh imaginative 
direction, and in some cases distinctly improving both in 
breadth and quality ? 

If Sir William Davenant could actually be proved to be a 
son of William Shakespeare, what an opportunity would be 
given to the new Shakespearians to analyse his verse by their 
recently devised verse-tests ; and if my strong impression that 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an undoubted poetic genius, was 
descended from an Italian poet be correct, it would be most 
instructive to compare their writings. It would be deeply 
interesting, moreover, to get to understand the mental con- 
ditions of the parents who were to give to the world the three 
brothers Tennyson, the sisters Bronté, Dante, William, and 
Christina Rossetti, and other groups of blood-relations of 
genius. 

On one other point in your extremely suggestive article I 
venture to say a word. ‘“ Byron’s daughter,’ you write, 
“was a considerable mathematician, which seems a curious 
transformation for force like Byron’s to undergo.” The poet 
isa maker. Cannot the mathematician, where an originator, 
be said to be thus akin to the poet? The joy of mathematical 
discovery, though dealing with abstraction, surely need not 
be “curiously” unlike the poet’s inspired moments of 
creation. It would have been interesting to have ascertained 
from Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, one of the most original 
of mathematicians, and “in feeling and desire,” and occa- 
sionally in effect, a poet, what he felt in his “ happy moments” 
of mathematical inspiration. For De Morgan refers to “the 
poetry which, in a special sense of the word, pervaded his 
scientific work, the concinnity of its arrangement, the sym- 
metrical accuracy of his style, and, above all, the exercise of 
a projecting imagination which it manifested.” And did 
Shelley’s mathematical tastes lend to his verse that abstract 
character by which so much of it is distinguished ? Did that 
innate taste for abstraction prevent him from being fully 
*‘ fitted for that indispensable attribute of the highest poetry, 
that opposite function of giving a concrete substance, a 
sensuous embodiment, to the broodings of fancy or affection ; 
or for that indispensable habit of the poet,—the habit of 
fixing the eye upon the outward object, and impregnating it 
with a new life issuing from his own personality,” as has 
been so well said by Hamilton’s biographer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 

The Orchard, Taunton, May 26th. 


[Mr. Graves does not appear to be acquainted with the 
poems of William Caldwell Roscoe, who had genius, if ever a 
minor poet possessed it, and in a sense as much higher than 
the sense in which the two Lyttons or the two Marstons or 
the two Wildes possessed it, as that in which the poetry of 
Hartley Coleridge itself displayed genius.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“J. K. 8’s” PARODY ON BROWNING. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.” | 
Srr,—There appeared in the Spectator of May 9th a review of 
“Lapsus Calami,” by “J. K.S.,” in which a striking parody 
of Robert Browning’s style is quoted. The poem, beginning, 
“ Birthdays? yes, in a general way,” amused me not a little. 
I therefore forwarded it to a friend, whose admiration for 
Browning so often exceeds the bounds of decency, that it 
strikes the most discordant notes of hypercriticism in my 
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nature. This action of mine produced the following retort, 
which, if it is possible to be unbiassed in the matter of a 
friend’s productions, appears to me to possess no little merit. 
I may add, in explanation, that I happened to make the un- 
fortunate remark that if Browning were so deep as his 
admirers assert, life would be too short to read with any 
pleasure all his fish-bony effusions :— 


“HH. E. W. to W. C. E. 
Browning ? yes, in a general way 
You have scanned his verses I must suppose : 
You have read a poem or two, you say, 
Enough for a critic, as every one knows. 


What then ? only this, that, to profit from aught, 
You must do your part, you must work, not sleep: 
There is corn to be found, if the corn be sought, 
But bread for none who refuse to reap. 


For many may fast, and few may feast, 
And the few grow fat as the meals go by : 
But when will the many grow fat, who wait 
To be fed like nestlings with worm and fly ? 


An easy thought in an easy book, 

Since life is short, is enough, you say : 

And the difficult thought in an untried nook 
(Yet the latter is greater) may pass away. 


And Browning’s lovers you treat with scorn : 
But which, may I ask, is more probably right,— 
Who opens his eyes and declares the Morn ? 
Who shuts them and says ’tis the dead of Night? 


And if ’*twere the former ? still you doubt ? 

Ah! yours is a prejudice strong, if so. 

That were something ’twere vain to argue about : 
Just think a little, let prejudice go! 


But, putting aside your vain pretence 
At criticism, what say we then ? 

Poet ? yes, in the highest sense, 

For the best if not for the most of men.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Stowmarket. W. CHARLES EPPSTEIN. 





A PATHETIC DOG-STORY FROM DUNDEE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEctTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—A singularly pathetic invident, illustrative of the in- 
separable bond of attachment which frequently exists between 
the poorest and their pet-dogs, occurred in the Justice of Peace 
Court, Dundee, on Monday. Christina Smith, described as a 
sack-sewer, was charged with keeping a dog without a licence. 
Mr. Haliburton, of the Inland Revenue, stated that the poor 
woman, to his knowledge, had year after year been in the 
same predicament as that in which she was now placed. It 
was a hard case. The woman had no money, but she would 
persist in keeping her dog. Accused, in reply to the Bench, 
stated that she would do her best to pay for a licence. She 
had done that in years past, and if sbe only had time, she was 
sure she could do it again. A J.P.: “ How old is the dog?” 
Accused: “ Fifteen years, Sir. Ye. see, Sirs, I canna pairt 
wi’ the beastie.” Mr. Haliburton said that he had on several 
occasions paid for the licence; but, to do accused justice, she 
had always repaid him the money by instalments. The Court 
held that they must impose a penalty, but they would make it 
as small as possible,—viz., ls. After consultation among the 
Justices, they resolved, out of sympathy for the tender- 
hearted old lady, to pay the fine and take out a licence for 
the dog. The poor woman curtsied her thanks to the Justices, 
and left the Court agreeably surprised with Justices’ justice. 
Sir Walter Scott’s love for his dogs did not surpass this.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Dock Street, Dundee, May 26th. JOHN OGILVY. 








POETRY. 





SORROW. 


Sorrow came to him with a pleading face ; 
He would not rise and bid her enter in; 
She seemed to claim in him too large a space, 
And he was careless, full of mirth and sin. 
So passed she onward. Then it chanced one day, 
When Autumn winds in woods were making moan, 
Again did gentle Sorrow fare that way, 
And heard him mourning, for his love had flown. 





So once again she sought him. Reckless, rude, 
He bade her enter. Then, with stately mien 
She passed, and took possession like a queen, 

And seemed not sorrow, but a joy subdued : 
Bringing a shadow, yet, as shadows are, 

A blessing, cast from some great light afar. 








A. G. B. 
ART. 
—~.—_—_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AND THE HANOVER 
GALLERY. 


In the room devoted at the Academy to water-colours and 
pastels, there are to be found, in the midst of the customary 
harvest of a trivial eye, two remarkable works, and several of 
merit. The two, which rank with the best works already 
singled out from among the oil-paintings, are a water-colour 
by Mr. Lionel Smythe, and a pastel by Mr. Edward Stott. 
To come upon a painting in this room which appeals by the 
invincible merits of largeness of vision, character in drawing, 
beauty in colour, dignity of style, is something of a shock, for 
the art of water-colour in our country is chiefly given over to 
professors of the opposites of these qualities. Mr. Smythe is: 
no conjurer with his medium, but he sees things in large and 
right relations; and that is the indispensable quality for ~ 
painter. His favourite subjects, one would think, are likely 
to appeal to a public that cannot be expected to appreciate 
independently the qualities referred to; Mr. Smythe is one of 
the few painters who can represent children. This year’s 
drawing does not give so wonderful a revel and tangle of 
them as last year’s (an etching of the latter is hung in the 
Black-and-White Room); but an eye for the character of 
children, and the power of giving them movement, come out 
as clearly in this simpler group. To come on Mr. Stott’s 
Nature’s Mirror is to pass from landscapes that are prose 
catalogues, and indifferent at that, to a landscape that is the 
poetry of nature. It is due here to the almost unfailing 
discrimination of the Hanging Committee, to mention that 
two other contributions of Mr. Stott are, like his Bathers of 
last year, so hopelessly skied, that it is impossible to say how 
much better they are than most of the pictures on the line. 
While the Academy hangs upon its line, and the public is 
encouraged by critics to applaud, landscapes like Mr. Good-- 
all’s Loch Lomond, this is as it should be; but why should 
artists continue to send to an institution that caters almost 
wholly for the lowest and most uneducated tastes in painting ? 
Our poets do not submit their works to the rejection or the 
mercy of the smallest type of the editors of the Family Herald 
or Police News. But because, in matters of painting,. 
taste and education are very much less common than 
in matters of literature, the Tennysons and Swinburnes: 
of painting, except for the one or two who by a miracle are 
Academicians and painters still, must be hustled aside; while 
the taste which in books would feast upon Hugh Conway an@ 
Mr. G. R. Sims is regaled, not to say surfeited, by a thousand 
canvases. Andif we are to believe the bitter cry of an evening 
newspaper, these authors of the shilling dreadful and the 
drawing-room ballad in paint no longer know their busi- 
ness. They have been told, it seems, that painters should 
care nothing for “subject” (to the painter, of course, 
subject is balf the battle, but his “subject” is seldom 
the same as the “subject” that commends itself to the, 
book-maker), and accordingly they have deserted the good’ 
old anecdotes and neglected to illustrate any new ones; 
hence wailing and gnashing of teeth among the dealers who: 
look out for taking pictures to engrave. It does seem a pity 
that the tradesmen who have a knack for this kind of commo- 
dity should go out of their way because of a misunderstanding;: 
and the paper referred to is kind enough to suggest several 
historical situations out of which the painter of this class and 
the print-dealer are likely to make a profit. But to return to 
the Water-Colour Room. Among the water-colours and pastels 
of merit may be mentioned those of Messrs. Nisbet, H. G. 
Massey (1,187), A. G. Bell (1,212), R. Jones (1,174), J. Muirhead 
(1,259), L. G. Cauldwell (1,265), R. G. Hutchinson (1,271), A. 
D. Rendall (1,295), A. G. Webster (1,309), M. Cotton (1,375);. 
and J. H. V. Fisher (1,394). The miniatures are, without 
exception, of the character of reduced photographs. 

It were greatly to be wished that our exhibiting Societies. 
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were in the habit of extending hospitality to foreign artists, 
by direct invitation to the best of them to fill a given room or 
space. Howsalutary it would be, for instance, at the Academy 
or the Institute, to have a gallery given up to such acollection 
of water-colours as is to be seen at present at the Hanover 
Gallery in Bond Street. They are the work of modern Dutch 
painters; and when it is remembered that it was the collec- 
tions of older Dutch art in this country that gave birth to our 
landscape-painting, and when it is observed that a like fact, 
collections of contemporary Dutch water-colour, has given a 
fresh turn and impetus to water-colour in Scotland, it will be 
understood how useful such a step might be. The English art 
has too long been in a kind of back-water; it is the Dutch who 
are in the main stream. Let anyone go from the Old Water- 
Colour Society to this exhibition, and he will see, if his eye is 
not inveterately tamed to small and disconnected observation 
of things, what is the difference between that way of observing 
and the observation that is capable of appreciating, and the 
method that is skilled in presenting, large relations. Take, 
for example, at random, H. J. Haverman’s Merchants of 
Tangiers. Here the principal subject is a heap of oranges, 
and the artist, knowing that what he wants to carry away 
from that heap is the flush of colour, and not the needless 
assertion that he had counted the number of oranges, renders 
the blaze of orange, instead of losing the blaze by going close 
up and drawing the unimportant outlines of the individual 
fruits. It is often retorted that the painter saves himself the 
trouble of drawing by such a proceeding, and it is insinuated 
that he probably could not have drawn if he would. The 
trouble really is not to draw this or that, but to draw what is 
wanted ; it is much easier and lazier to go on drawing all the 
indifferent facts that can be seen. That is to save oneself 
the trouble of seeing a picture. Art in the matter is to see 
as largely, to omit as freely, and to draw as subtly what is 
included, as is the case with A. H. Koning’s sketch here of A 
Gray Day, Dordrecht. Look, again, at Thorn Prikker’s colour 
fantasies. There is plenty of drawing in them that does not 
advertise itself; but everything that was not wanted for the 
picture in hand (as, for instance, the features), is thrown out 
of focus and obliterated, and attention is concentrated on an 
effect of colour and quality. 

When foreign models are put forward as examples to English 
students, we are usually told that this is to impose a unifor- 
mity of method, some foreign trick of technique, on our native 
homely impulses. How foolish such talk is may be realised 
by any one who will look at the pictures by French artists at 
the same Hanover Gallery. He will find there all sorts ; Rosa 
Bonheur, or Diaz (in certain moods), with as bad an impulse 
in colour as our own Landseer or Maclise; but, not to speak 
of masters, like Corot, already classic, he will find a contem- 
porary painter, Cazin, painting as little like a machine-made 
French academic student as our own Orchardsou. A master 
like this throws over the studio method that suits with a 
model posed for days and treated as still-life; he reverts to a 
seeming naiveté of observation, and aims at catching a character 
in movement, at snatching the charm of a scene at the cost 
of some of its less important anatomies, at rendering the 
* fly-away” look of things in a quick, coloured hour. The 
Bathers here is not a first-rate example, but good enough to 
suggest these extra-academic merits; and it may be profitably 
compared with a work of Mr. Clausen’s hanging in this same 
gallery. The Little Haymakers is extremely skilful work, and 
more “correct,” if figures are to be wrought on still-life 
principles; but in the matter of life they want what Cazin or 
Raffaelli seize upon, and to catch something of life is the 
highest form of “ correctness.” No one should miss a Courbet 
here, a lovely piece of sea and coast colour, or twenty other 
things that might be named if space allowed. D. S. M. 
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LAURENCE OLIPHANT.* 
THE charm of Mrs. Oliphant for her admirers, among whom 
we may frankly count ourselves, is nowhere more perceptible 
than in her biographies. She brings to them not only her easy 
style, and her descriptive powers, which as regards all scenes 
we should rank with those of Scott, but a faculty of sympathy 


* The Life of Laurence Oliphant, By Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, Elinburghand 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 








for ideas she does not agree with which gives her at once im- 
partiality and insight. She has done this Life in particular 
admirably, so that, perplexing as her hero is even to herself, 
she still leaves him a real though never a perfectly intelligible 
figure, whose history will be followed by all readers from first 
to last with a strong personal interest. To ourselves, we 
confess, that interest deepens so greatly in the second 
volume that it is for us the biography of Laurence Oliphant. 
The first one merely paints a bright and gifted young man of 
good family, who wandered over the world in search of occu- 
pation and adventure, and who was at once so gay, so 
thoughtful, and so daring—Oliphant’s courage was quite 
exceptional, being a positive desire for danger—that he gave 
every considerable man he met an impression that he was a 
man to be advanced. He captured Jung Buhadoor—who 
cannot have understood a word he said; he had not to extort 
civility from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—a social triumph in 
itself; the Foreign Office broke its rules for him, offering him 
a Secretaryship of Legation in Japan as a first step in the 
Department; he fascinated American Senators—whom he 
utterly despised and disliked; and he entered Parliament, 
when tired of roving, as easily as other men enter a pro- 
fession. He was, moreover, from the first a littérateur 
who found publication easy, and a journalist whom a 
man like Mr. Delane was always eager to employ in any 
quarter of the world. Still, so far he was an interesting 
rather than a remarkable figure. There are dozens of 
young men as capable as he trotting about the world; 
many of them have as striking adventures; and one or 
two possess, if not all his charm—for few men are, like 
Oliphant, double-natured—still sufficient attraction to render 
their careers abnormally easy, and their prospects excep- 
tionally bright. Some of them are littérateurs, too, for we 
cannot admit that in this direction Oliphant’s gifts were 
phenomenal, or even as great as his biographer, in her deep 
amazement at the antithesis presented by his life, has en- 
deavoured to describe them. Laurence Oliphant was the 
ideal Special Correspondent, with keen eyes, much descriptive 
power, unconquerable gaiety, and a turn for social satire of 
the rather obvious kind; but that is all. None of his books 
will live, and, indeed, of most of them it may be said that 
they are already dead. Piccadilly is the best of them, and 
Piccadilly is not beyond Pelham in artistic merit. 


It is the second part of his career which renders Laurence 
Oliphant an object of study worthy alike of philosophers and 
men of the world. At the age of thirty-eight, with his Parlia- 
mentary career just commencing, and the world at his feet, 
this brilliant man, with his strong ambitions and love of adven- 
ture, and habitude of many worlds—not excluding the world 
in which license is deemed venial—stopped deid-short in his 
career, and after nearly two years of doubt and meditation, 
gave himself into slavery to a religious pretender named 
Thomas Lake Harris,an American, possibly of Jewish extrac- 
tion, who had failed as a Swedenborgian lecturer, and who was 
hardly educated, whom Oliphant afterwards believed to be pecu- 
niarily dishonest,* and who was in no respect, except original 
mental force, his neophyte’s equal. At the bidding of this 
man, Oliphant sacrificed his personal fortune, and his mother’s, 
and afterwards his wife’s, and became not only acommon farm- 
labourer and drudge, doing the most servile and disgusting 
work as carter to Harris’s “community ” at Brocton, but an 
agent in pecuniary schemes, in one of which he had to ask, and 
with his usual personal charm obtained, the forbearance of Jay 
Gould, who could have crushed the speculation. He did all 
this, too, with his eyes open, with the keenest sense of what 
he was throwing away, and with a capacity for being bored to 
death by his low labour which once produced a singular 
incident :— 

“ One bitter winter’s night, he was driving back to the stable 
after his long day’s work with a sleigh and a pair of vigorous 
horses. He had been leading a life of the most tiresome descrip- 
tion for many months, and the tedious routine had become almost 
unbearable to him. Suddenly his horses got frightened at some- 
thing in the way, and with a quick impulse Laurence threw away 
the reins, and throwing himself into the bottom of the sleigh, 
yelled so vociferously as to arouse the villagers, who ran into the 
street. The horses, mad with fright, and urged on by Laurence 


kicking and shouting in the bottom of the sleigh, soon left the 
village far behind, and the sleigh spun over the frozen snow. 





* It is just to record that Mr. Arthur Cuthbert absolutely denies, in the 
Standard of May 28th, all charges against Mr. Harris, gives a new version of the 
pecuniary story, and intimates his firm belief that Oliphant was mad. There are 
inconsistencies in his letter, but it seems to be written in perfect sincerity. 
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The barn where they were kept was some distance from the 
village; and to his surprise, when the horses reached it, they 
swept through the gate without upsetting the sleigh, and drew up 
before the barn-door trembling in every limb. Laurence coolly 
climbed out and led them into the stable. The excited villagers 
rushed far along the road in search of him, expecting to find him 
in the bottom of a ditch, crushed by the heavy sleigh. After a 
vain search, they returned to the barn for a consultation, and 
found Laurence quietly feeding his horses, very much refreshed 
by a taste of that excitement which he had so loved in earlier 
life.” 

More than that, he permitted his mother, a most tenderly 
nurtured old lady of beautiful character, to be subjected to 
the same discipline, she becoming practically a laundress for 
ploughmen. Her history, as related in this biography, is 
pathetic to the last degree, and it ended thus :— 


“The invalid however never reached the waters in whose 
healing influence her anxious companion had some hopes. They 
got as far as a village called Cloverdale (the reader familiar with 
that country will pardon my ignorance of the localities), where 
there was a woman who possessed one of those panaceas which are 
to be found in every country, decoctions of herbs and faith, curing 
actually in some few cases, by what action on body or mind it is 
hard to tell, various ailments and diseases. When he found that 
his mother could go no further, Laurence wrote to his friend in 
need, Mrs. Walker, tellitig her his circumstances. That kindest 
of friends at once went to their aid. She found Lady Oliphant 
very ill, but quite incredulous, as was Laurence, of the possibility 
of approaching death—and attended by the woman with her cure, 
which, however, was administered without confidence, the rural 
healer doubting that the patient had strength to recover. That 
any cure should have been sought at all was entirely contrary to 
the orders and will of Harris, and angry letters had been received 
from him denouncing it. On what proved to be the last night of 
Lady Oliphant’s life, Mrs. Walker watched with Laurence in the 
sick-room: and she has described to me an extraordinary agita- 
tion of which she was sensible, in the air, which she could com- 
pare to nothing but a storm or battle going on over the bed, which 
affected even herself, no believer in the mysteries which were so 
dear to them—with all the sensation of a terrible conflict, during 
which the patient suffered greatly. And then there came peace 
and great quiet, and the sufferer looked up, restored to ease, and 
told her son that she had seen his father, who had poured new 
strength into her, so that she felt overflowing with vitality, and 
knew that now she should live and not die. With these words on 
her lips, and murmuring something about the angels all around 
and about, Lady Oliphant died.” 


And more even than this, he imposed the same yoke on his 
wife, a bright, sweet lady of the highest culture and refine- 
ment, whom he tenderly loved; lived with her through life as 
brother and not as husband; sent her wholly away, when 
bidden, to earn her living as a school-teacher in the wilder- 
ness; and, in short, changed himself into a living machine, 
moved only by another’s breath :— 


“T have never,” writes his biographer, “been able in the 

smallest degree to fathom what was meant by the spiritual 
respiration by which they believed even their bodily con- 
ditions to be changed: nor is it easy to enter into the new 
law of marriage, which was already the most distinctive 
feature of their economy. That the relation ought to be strictly 
Platonic, to use a comprehensible phrase—a union as of brother 
and sister, though distinguished by an absolute oneness of spirit, 
peculiar to the ‘sacred tie,’ ‘the most sacred of ordinances,’ in 
which, as they believed, the being of the dual Godhead was dis- 
played and imitated—was, I believe, their strange creed, That 
it was not always consistently carried out was of course inevitable. 
What is much more wonderful is that it was sometimes carried out 
with unflinching resolution, neither the most tender affection nor 
the usual circumstances of confidential intimacy between married 
persons affecting the self-imposed rule. It is not a question which 
can be entered into further; but it may to some readers afford a 
clue to the somewhat incomprehensible influence exercised upon 
certain minds by the mystic teachings of Laurence Oliphant’s 
later works,—works which are as chaos to the majority of readers, 
but to some direct revelations from heaven.” 
Even when, years after, Oliphant found out Harris, he 
retained belief in his teaching, and in his five years 
of idyllic life on Carmel with his wife, still maintained 
and taught the faith Harris had put into his mind. His 
obedience in theory went even further than this slavery, for 
Harris demanded the surrender of the conscience. There is 
a letter to Harris in Vol. II. (p. 113) in which Miss l’Estrange; 
afterwards Oliphant’s wife, states this, which it is almost 
painful to read :— 

«One only thing has been a terrible pang to me, the giving 
over of my own judgment in questions of moral judgment to any 
human authority. It is so absolutely new and incomprehensible 
an idea to me, that any outer test should supplant, without risk 
to itself and to me, the inner test of my actions that my conscience 
affords, that when—seeing the impossibility of working success- 
fully with others without giving practical proof that I can obey 
without criticism of the command, I decided to shut my eyes and 
leave the seeing to you—I felt as though I were putting out the 





one clear light that had been given to me for my guidance, and 
that I had been living so many years to God to purify ; as though 
I had suddenly thrown my own compass overboard, and was left 
with my whole life exposed to the chances of a sea of uncertainty, 
and with the grim question asking itself over and over again in 
my heart, whether I were not doing wrong ?” 

There is hardly such another instance in history,—though we 
believe the Anabaptist “ Prophets,” like Knipperdoling, 
generally fascinated a knight or two; and Mr. Halhed, 
Governor, statesman, and gentleman, worshipped the “ Pro- 
phet ” Brothers. Scores of cultivated gentlemen have passed 
into the severest fraternities of the Catholic faith, have laboured 
with their hands, and have followed a rule of implicit obedience ; 
but they did it to save their souls—an idea which Laurence 
Oliphant expressly repudiated as selfish—and in obedience 
to doctrines taught by a great and venerable Church, in- 
spired, as they conceived, through ages, and which had at least 
this testimony to give, that it had through those ages produced 
many men and women of the saintliest character. Mahom- 
med’s “ Companions,” the men who lived and slept and argued 
around him for years before his recognition by others, obeyed 
him as implicitly; but Mahommed was far their superior in 
intelligence, and gave them at least what were to them pro- 
digious ideas, the unity of the Godhead, the equality of the 
Faithful, and the possibility of immediate salvation through 
earthly and material battle. So far as we can understand 
from this book, Harris taught three things. First, that 
God was bi-sexual, the penetrating idea of Oliphant’s Sym- 
pneumata, and absolutely without evidence or meaning; 
secondly, that the duty of man below is to live the life of 
Christ, which is true in a sense to all Christians, and not a 
new revelation; and, thirdly, that he, Harris, alone knew 
perfectly what this life should be, its main rules apparently 
being the unnatural one of married celibacy, the renunciation 
of personal freedom, even as to opinion about moral questions, 
and absolute confidence that an order conveyed through Harris 
was an order from on high. That any man of Oliphant’s 
religious instincts—they shine out through some of his 
gayest letters—knowledge of the world, and desire for a 
better life, should have accepted such teaching, is almost 
incomprehensible, for, be it remembered, the teaching sur- 
vived the teacher. Harris professed to be in direct communi- 
cation with Christ, and to exert in consequence certain 
miraculous powers of insight into thought; and while 
Oliphant believed this, believed it till he thought he felt 
the visible sign of possession by Christ—a change in the 
mode of respiration—within himself, his credulity is ex- 
plicable; but he believed it afterwards, after he had, as 
he thought, found his teacher out, and treated him, through 
Californian lawyers, as a dishonest man who had kept 
others’ property for himself, and who had telegraphed to Mrs. 
Oliphant (Alice Oliphant) to put her husband in a mad-house. 
Recollect, the theory of ordinary insanity will not hold water. 
Oliphant was one of the sanest of mankind, capable of com- 
prehending intricate business, utterly contemptuous of most 
“fads”—he always demanded “normality” of mental and 
physical health as a condition of valid spiritual progress— 
and in all the ordinary intercourse of life a satirical man of 
the world. He did, indeed, once read some doggrel verses to 
Mrs. Oliphant, his biographer, which he said his counterpart 
in the spirit world had dictated to him; but work done in 
trances, or even in sleep, is not an unknown phenomenon. No 
friend or disciple ever suspected his sanity, and the writer 
of these words, a mere acquaintance, who had happened 
to meet him in boyhood and at times throughout his life, 
and who thought his record to be explained only by mental 
lesion, could in their last interview detect no sign of aberra- 
tion. Besides, if he was insane, why not his mother and his 
wife, the latter a woman who left on every human being who 
encountered her an impression of acute intelligence, sweetened 
by philanthropy and love for all? That theory will not suffice, 
nor will any other in the present condition of our know- 
ledge about him. It may be that there exists among his 
correspondence with disciples some letter, written with the 
lucidity with which he treated earthly affairs, which will 
make it clear what he hoped from the strange, and in 
many respects indefensible, life he led. There is no such 
letter in these volumes, though there runs through them 
a suggestion clear to the writer of these words, though 
probably obscure to better critics, that Oliphant was domi- 
nated by a hope which is adumbrated in the following sen- 
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tences from a letter to a relative, dated from Haifa, his 
Syrian retreat :— 

“What we are seeking for is a force which shall enable us to 
embody in daily life such simple ethics as those of Christ, which 
were based on altruism, and which no one after 1800 years of 
effort has succeeded in doing, for want of adequate spiritual 
potency. If some of us, myself included, have come into an 
abnormal physical condition, it was not with a view of finding out 
occult mysteries about the cosmogony of the world, but of seeking 
to discover a force which one could bring down and apply to the 
physical needs of this one. It was in this effort I found that trance 
and abnormal physical conditions were unreliable, though I am 
far from saying that the experiences gained through them may 
not be turned to good account, or that certain truths even may 
not be acquired; but unless these truths are afterwards sus- 
ceptible of verification while in full possession of all our natural 
faculties, they should not be received or acted upon as truths.” 
We do not understand the words we have italicised to apply 
to spiritual influence only as ordinarily understood, but to an 
actual miraculous potency which could be used at will. 
Laurence Oliphant had all through life displayed the passion 
of pity for a world lost in physical misery, together with a cer- 
tain despair of the benefits to be derived from any existing 
agency, creeds and Churches included. He hoped for a 
new force; hoped, with the passionate intensity which has 
repeatedly produced in sane men a belief in the immediate 
arrival of the Millennium, for a new and miraculous power ; 
and believed that if a certain life could be led by a community, 
it would draw this Force from Heaven, that is, this miraculous 
person or power of working miracles. It was this hope which 
gave him his endurance, and this which made him doubt if death 
could come until it was fulfilled. It is a Hindoo idea rather 
than a Christian one, but it is the hope that in the Valley of 
the Ganges animates hundreds to bear the most hideous 
austerities. There is no warranty for it in revelation or in 
reason, but of its strange power over the minds which have 
entertained it there can be no question. 





MR. LANGBRIDGE’S POEMS.* 

Mr. LANGBRIDGE has plenty of humour and pathos, and a 
very genuine appreciation of beauty too. Moreover, he can tell 
a story well and dramatically,—sometimes rather melodramati- 
cally, in a style that reminds us of the old Adelphi melo- 
drama, as, for instance, in “ After Ten Years,”—but he is 
almost always at his best with children’s fancies and the 
pathetic simplicity of their love. Such ballads as “ Exit 
Tommy,” the account of the little fellow’s farewell on his 
death-bed to all his favourites, his toys and his animals, 
especially his pet rabbit ; or “Sammy,” the crippled child, who 
sells his go-cart to get the means of providing his sick, in- 
temperate father with something that would tempt his 
appetite after one of his fits of delirium tremens; or 
“The Demon of the Pit,” the simple little girl who 
acts “the demon of the pit” every night, though in the 
daytime she is the most natural and childish of children, 
are admirable specimens of the mingled pathos and humour 
of which Mr. Langbridge is master. We must say, however, 
that he seems to us to be over-fond of the use of slang in his 
“ dialect” sketches,—for example, in “ Job Sanderson’s Mind,” 
“ Seth Baker,” and others, where he uses it a great deal too 
lavishly, and with apparent delight in the mere grotesqueness 
of slang as slang, when it more or less injures the effect of either 
the pathos or the tragedy, and makes the reader dwell more on 
the coarseness and poverty of the material out of which the 
effects of pathos or of tragedy are carved, than even on the 
pathetic or tragic effect itself. Two of the ballads which had a 
good deal to answer for in popularising this use of slang for 
poetical purposes were Mr. John Hay’s “ Little Breeches ” and 
“ Jim Bludso,” which are written in very effective American 
slang, the use of which undoubtedly enhances the con- 
trast between the profane familiarity of the narrator’s 
attitude of mind and language, and the depth of reli- 
gious conviction which they are made to express. Our 
readers will doubtless recollect the story of the frightened 
team which dashed off into the deep snow of the prairie with 
the four-years-old child, and how the father falls on his knees 
in the snow to pray for help :— 


“ By this the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 
Went off for some wood to a sheepfold 
That he said was somewher thar. 





* A Cracked Fiddle : being a Selection from the Poems of Frederick Langbridge. 
Limerick : G. McKern and Sons, London: Methuen and Co, 





We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night; 
We looked in and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm and sleepy and white ; 
And thar sot little Breeches, and chirped 
As peart as ever you see, 
‘I want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.’ 
How did he get thar? Angels,— 
He could never have walked in that storm,— 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 
We suspect that that very effective American slang is 
responsible for a good deal of the prodigality with which 
slang has been used in the ballads of recent years, and that 
it has tempted Mr. Langbridge into a much more ostentatious 
use of it than the subject of his stories justifies. For 
example, Job Sanderson expresses, in something like the 
coarse degraded language of the London rough, the disgust 
with which he looks on the modern atheism, and here is his 
climax :— 
“It’s a gospel of Dirt and Nothing 
They preach in these thinking days; 
But the lessons I got as a tiny tot— 
Well, somehow, they sticks and stays. 
To me them skies (whatever they tells) 
Is still the home where Our Father dwells, 
And still, when I kneels and says my prayers, 
I think as Our Father hears and cares. 
I couldn’t—I won’t believe it ! 
Old feller, my soul would bust— 
What, hold in my heart, as my friends depart, 
That they ends in the churchyard dust ? 
Believe that the one as in yearning love 
First taught me to pray to the God above, 
Instead of watching from yonder skies, 
Is gone into gases !—Get out! it’s lies. 
When I looks on this Wale of Weeping 
(It’s David as calls it so), 
With its heads that ache, and its hearts that break, 
Its hopes as is all no go; 
Where one to the primest cuts is born, 
And one to the ’tater-peels and scorn ; 
Where youngsters thieve for their daily crust, 
And women go wrong because they must ;— 
If there isn’t no great Hereafter, 
Unrav’ling the tangled thread, 
No Trumpet blown, and no Great White Throne, 
No Judge of the quick and dead ;— 
If there isn’t a Hand as holds the clue, 
And runs His purpose the jumble through ;— 
If it isn’t God’s world (and He'll see things square) 
Why, it is the Devil’s, and that I’ll swear.” - 
But we deny that the slang there,—the “get out! it’s lies,” 
the “ hopes as is all no go,” the “ primest cuts,” the “’tater- 
peels,”—are effective in drawing the contrast between the 
London rough and his rude but energetic faith. Thestyle fails, 
to some extent because the alternate layer of good natural 
English, which is sandwiched-in between the slang, makes 
the slang look artificial, and as if dragged in by head and 
shoulders. To some extent, also, the slang repels because it 
is not, like the American slang we have quoted, or like Lord 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer’s speech, a vernacular racy 
of the soil, but is rather a degraded dialect that has lost 
all vividness of effect. Such expressions as “get out,” “no 
go,” “ primest cuts,” and so forth, are not significant of any 
particular kind of life and experience. They are specimens of 
the dreary meaninglessness into which speech gets rubbed 
down by the vulgar haste and impatience of squalid life. They 
are not graphic, they are not imaginative vulgarisms. They 
are simply vulgarisms which represent the poor precipi- 
tate of speech, when all form and colour have been rubbed 
out of it. It is the same with “Seth Baker.” This is a tale 
of an heroic determination to die in place of a man whose wife 
Seth Baker had loved. It is told by the murderer, who takes 
advantage of this heroism, and lets his innocent comrade die 
for him. He confesses his guilt on his death-bed, and concludes 
thus :— , 
“ T’ve told it you, parson, straight and fair, 
With devil a slur or lie; 
And I stood there, in the death-still square, 
And saw Seth Baker die! 
I know of the Blood for sinners shed, 
And the pardon full and free ; 
But the Grace that washes snow-white the red, 
It isn’t no go for me! 
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A lifer in Hell is the sentence spoke 
On a soul so mean and grim 
Yet tell us the tale of that dying bloke, 
And Christ as went bail forhim...... 
Just mutter a prayer I know it well, 
This here is the grip of death 
It ain’t as I want to beg off Hell! 
I’m sorry I done it Seth!” 
Now, there again the slang—the “no go” and the 
* dying bloke,”—utterly repels us. It is not the natural 
speech of the man, for he can speak, and does speak, with- 
out all this slang; and, further, the slang, as in the other 
case, is not expressive slang, it is not a homely vernacular 
speech that fixes itself in the mind as a sort of sculptured 
image of the rude life it depicts, but is the bare remnant left 
of speech when it has been worn down to a formless and 
noisome cant. 

Mr. Langbridge uses the medium of a vernacular “ brogue ” 
far more effectively than he uses the medium of “slang.” 
For example, take a specimen from “The Black Coach of 
Danmoyle.” Nothing could be better than the Irishisms of 
the following :— 

“T disrimimber the date, thin, but toward the dead o’ the year, 

The rumour wint t’rongh the counthry that things at Dunmoyle 

was queer— 

That some black-hearted attorney, by manes of a deed he got, 

Was schamin’ agin the Master—the divle chastise the lot. 

”Twas known there was mortgages lying, for, shure, on an ould 

estate, 

Thim things is the coorse o’ nater, like jewuls, an’ arms, an’ 

plate ; 

But that iver a scrap o’ parchment should harden a low-bred 

thief, 

To shpake short to the rale ould ginthry was past all dhrame 0’ 

belief. 


Begorra, the tale was thrue, thin, an’ next that iver I heard 

Was, Master Richard in Dublin comes down by bis honour’s 
word— 

For the thing should be, God save him! but, murther, it hurts 
me now— 

Six-fut an’ his rigimint’s glory, an’ sold like a horse or cow ! 


There was new folks come to Kilmurry, maintainin’ a great 
parade, 

An’ plottin’ to pass for ginthry—but, faix, they was only 
thrade ; 

An’ the lady was short and saller, an’ hard in manner an’ face— 

But there! it was fixed betune’em to rescue the fine ould place. 


So, thin, there was great rejoicings, but sorra a wan but knew 

His heart was acrass the counthry wid sweet Miss Annie Carew. 

If he seen ’em but wanst togedder, begorra, the child should 
swear 

That naters is made like stockin’s, an’ they was the proper 


pair.” 

And the Irish manner is the very life of “ Teddy O’Teague ” and 
** Andy Byrne,” which, we believe, originally appeared in these 
‘columns. In the pieces “in brogue,” Mr. Langbridge gives 
us consistent deviations from ordinary English, all agreeing 
with each other, and all suggesting a more vivid and imaginative 
life, instead of that far less vivid and imaginative life which 
his slang or cant terms often suggest, and the result is that 
he really paints us a picture of the country-side, in the 
language best adapted to give expression to its humble 
thought and feeling. 

As regards Mr. Langbridge’s sentiment, it is often very 
genuine and pure, but sometimes a little melodramatic and 
‘conventional. For example, “ Mike Baldwin” seems to usa 
failure, and a rather ambitious failure ; and “Saturday Night ” 
has a very conventional ring about it which has not to us the 
genuine ring, but rather the ring of the clerical idea of the 
working man’s feelings. So, too, “ Doctor Dan’s Secret” is 
merely conventional pathos. On the other hand, “A Regular 
Bad ’Un” is a very true and pathetic picture of the contrast 
between the irritable feelings of an impatient mother, and the 
longing of that mother, after her mischievous child is gone, for 
the opportunity of retracting all her old impatient speeches, 
and of thanking God for that for which she had at the time 
seemed so ungrateful. 

There is no section of the book which exhibits Mr. Lang- 
bridge’s poetical gift more clearly than the last,- which he 
alls “ Landscapes, Seasons, and Flowers.” This trifle, for 
instance, is surely excellent of its kind :— 


oe ee ee 


“Pure DARLING OF THE YEAR. 
April, my April, 
Ever fresh and dear, 
Sweet sixteen among the months, 
Darling of the year! 





Ere your smile can flash and die, 
Lo, a tear o’ertakes it; 

Ere the tear is fully globed 
Dainty laughter shakes it. 

Loose your curls upon the wind— 
That shall ’tice the swallow ; 

Press your lips upon the spray 
And the rose shall follow.” 


And the following piece would be so also but for one word :— 


“Days or Dream. 
Roses, roses, everywhere ! 
Bare and burnished sky ; 
Lovely languors in the air— 
That’s July. 
Cherries tepid in the sun, 
Slow bees droning by; 
All rich perfumes merged in one— 
That’s July. 


Golden glamour, gauzy steam ! 
Hearts that ask not why 
All is sweet and all.a dream— 
That’s July.” 
There the word “gauzy” jars. It is always a descent into 
prose to take a metaphor for Nature from the imitative arts. 
But, on the whole, Mr. Langbridge’s volume will give great 
pleasure. We think that perhaps a better selection might 
have been made. Mr. Langbridge is too fond of city 
slang, and of conventional love-pieces. But most of his 
ballads, and all his little Nature-pictures, are of a kind to take 
fast hold of the fancy, and keep their hold. 





DR. PETERS’S AFRICAN EXPEDITION.* 


Dr. PETERS’s volume is one of the best books of African travel 
and adventure published during the past ten years. It is 
true that the fiery little Doctor has an intense hatred of the 
English, which makes his general views as to the situation in 
Africa quite untrustworthy—he barks at the heels of our 
countrymen, whenever he comes across them, like an angry 
terrier—and that he has too much of the arrogant swash- 
buckler about him to make him quite persona grata to his 
readers. Still, after making every allowance for these defects 
in the hero and chronicler of the expedition, it is impossible 
not to admit that his book has a rare fascination. We may 
smnile at the epic style in which Dr. Peters recounts his own 
deeds of prowess—he vaunts his own courage and derides 
the cowardice of other travellers, especially Englishmen, 
with a naiveté worthy of a Homeric hero—and we may 
feel disgust at his pedantic harshness, a harshness often 
amounting to positive cruelty ; but we cannot help applauding 
the energy and high resolve of the explorer. Englishmen may 
laugh at the boaster, and censure the tyrannical martinet, but 
they will not withhold their sympathy from a man who showed 
that mens xqua in arduis which they have a right to believe 
the special characteristic of their own race. The interest of the 
book as a whole is not a little increased by the unconscious 
self-portraiture of the author. The stirring events related are 
set off by a background characteristically German. A German is 
nothing if not a sentimentalist and a metaphysician. Dr. Peters 
is both. His book reflects the sentimental longings which the 
starry vault of heaven, the solitudes of the forest, and the 
majesty of the everlasting hills never fail to awaken in the 
typical Teutonic mind. But never far distant from Dr. Peters 
the poet is Dr. Peters the philosopher. At a moment of ex- 
treme peril he takes the opportunity of “delivering a short 
address to Herr von Tiedemann on Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
negativity of the perception of pleasure,” and disquisitions on 
the absolute and the eternal rise as naturally in his mind as 
quotations from Goethe or Schiller. No doubt the record of 
the address on “ the negativity of the perception of pleasure” 
is inserted with a half-humorous intent, but that does not alter 
the fact that metaphysics and hard fighting have equal claims 
on Dr. Peters’s regard. 

Our readers will remember that Dr. Peters was sent out by 
a German committee to find Emin Pasha, but that he did not 
find him, owing to the fact that Emin had already left the 
Equatorial Provinces. This apparent failure does not, however, 
in the least take away from thesuccess or interest of the ex- 
pedition. Dr. Peters, in the prosecution of his search, marched 
from a point on the East Coast of Africa, first up the course 





* New Light on Dark Africa: being the Narrative of the German Emin Pasha 
Expedition, Related by Dr. Carl Peters. Translated from the German by H. W. 
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of the Tana River, then under Mount Kenia, then through the 
Masai highlands, and then by Lake Baringo to the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Dr. Peters next marched along 
the northern coasts of the lake, crossing the Nile, and passing 
through Usoga and Uganda to Mengo, the capital of the latter 
kingdom. From the nearest point on the lake to Mengo, he took 
ship and navigated the lake—stopping on the way at many of 
the islands—till he reached its southern shores. From this 
point he marched to the coast settlements of the German 
East Africa Company, passing through Ugogo and the 
southern extremity of the huge district possessed by the 
Masai, whom he had encountered on his upward journey. 
Thisis the barest skeleton of Dr. Peters’s route. In his book, 
the reader will find it filled up with a thousand curious and 
entertaining particulars. These particulars, too, are of special 
interest to Englishmen, as the countries traversed by Dr. 
Peters during the greater part of his wanderings have now 
definitely passed within the sphere of English influence. 
The fiery Doctor made treaties with the natives, annexing 
countries as one picks blackberries, and delivered speeches 
in which he assured his hearers that they must in future 
look upon the Germans as the only whites who counted 
for anything. Unfortunately, however, Dr. Peters, when he 
arrived at the coast, found that his flags had all been distributed 
in vain, and that the whole of his acquisitions had been resigned 
under the delimitation treaty which secured Heligoland for 
the Germans. Since Uganda is destined to pass under British 
control, we cannot do better than quote Dr. Peters’s account 
of its inhabitants, the Waganda :— 


“In the development of their intelligence, the Waganda un- 
doubtedly excel every other African nation. The missionaries 
have assured me of the fact, and I had occasion myself to 
remark with what quickness they caught up and assimilated 
ideas. In contrast to all other negro tribes, the Waganda feels 
the necessity of progress. Christianity has spread among this 
people with amazing rapidity, when once the superiority of the 
white race was understood; and in its train have come the arts 
of reading and writing. The missionaries of both confessions 
agree in their descriptions of the eagerness with which the 
Waganda presses forward to be taught. How utterly different 
from the morally and mentally degraded Uwangwana on the coast, 
or the stupid Usukuma and Mjammesi. In the Waganda there is 
fire, appreciativeness, and intelligence, and without question this 
tribe has a future before it. It is true that these advantages are 
accompanied by a number of faults. I never saw the simple im- 
pudence of which Emin Pasha complains. ‘Other times, other 
manners ;’” and it certainly makes a difference whether you come 
to Mtesa as a private individual, or to Muanga at the head of an 
efficient military expedition! On the whole, with Christianity 
there has come a greater respect for the white race which intro- 
duced it. The superiority of the white man, as I said before, has 
become clear to the Waganda, and they are eager to learn from 
us as much as possible. But their desire to hold a certain rank 
leads them to despise common unskilled labour, and, since they 
must live, they have recourse to begging or stealing. In a 
country where private property is entirely at the mercy of the 
ruler’s caprice, the chief spur to honest solid acquisition is 
wanting, and the dangerous blessing afforded by the perennial 
banana, which, without demanding any cultivation to speak of, 
bestows everything necessary for the support of life, has naturally 
intensified the general inclination to idleness. These fortunate 
people only need to build houses, for which the reeds of the 
country supply a convenient material, and to weave their clothing 
stuffs, mbugo, from the bark of a certain wild fig-tree; the rest of 
their time can then be wasted merrily in a dolce far niente. The 
unripe banana, when dried, yields the finest white flour I have 
ever seen. I prefer the ugali (or broth) made with banana flour 
even to that made with wheat flour. Or again, the green banana 
may be roasted, and yields a dish not unlike potatoes baked in 
their skins; while one variety of banana, when ripe, is boiled in 
the skin, and when it is afterwards peeled it makes a preserve 
which has exactly the taste of our stewed pears. For dessert a 
capital dish is afforded by the ripe banana, peeled, cut in half, and 
baked in a pan with butter and sugar; prepared in this way it is 
certainly quite equal to our European dish of apple cake or tart. 
There are other ways of cooking bananas, not to speak of the various 
effervescing drinks which are obtained from this fruit, from the 
light muénge (tamo tamo), which resembles champagne, to the 
heavy intoxicating varieties of pombe! Truly, the gods could not 
have bestowed a more valuable gift on the countries on the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria than its vast banana groves, which afford 
an easy and pleasant means of subsistence to millions of people. 
But, as is said to be the case in the South Sea Islands, this gift of 
the too easy provision of the necessaries of life is attended with 
dangers not always overcome, even by the restless energy of this 
race. The traveller in Uganda must look well after his goods and 
chattels, especially at night, and will do well to harden himself 
against the begging of high and low. Unless he does this, he 
will not carry much away with him from this country.” 


Did space allow, we would willingly quote Dr. Peters’s curious 
conjectures as to the origin of the Waganda. He believes 
them to be in some way descended from or connected with the 





ancient Egyptians. Certainly the thirty-three burial-mounds 
of their Kings, the custom of embalming, and the existence 
of ancient rock-excavations, lend colour to the conjecture. 
It is believed that in the oldest of the burial-mounds lie 
interred records of the dead Sovereigns that will explain the 
origin of the race. At present the Waganda cannot be: 
induced to allow a search to be made; but it is to be hoped 
that in time they will grow less superstitious. They are 
rapidly adopting Christianity, and with the disappearance 
of the old religion will disappear the dread they now feel of 
disturbing in any way the sacred places of the race. Here 
is Dr. Peters’s account of the more modern Royal tombs :— 

“These tombs are arranged in the following manner: On ap- 
proaching them from a distance the traveller thinks he sees 
pyramids before him, but in reality they are in the form of large 
cones, and are built of wood in Uganda fashion. On entering, the 
visitor finds himself in a dusky hall, supported by a row of columns. 
In the background of this hall is a painted curtain, before which 
are ranged the weapons and favourite movables of the deceased. 
On putting aside the curtain a dark area is entered, from which 
shafts and corridors have been excavated in the ground. In these 
passages textile stuffs, cowrie shells, and other articles of value, 
which in Uganda represent money, are heaped up. At the farthest 
extremity of these passages is deposited the coffin, with the em- 
balmed corpse of the dead person. It appears that the regular 
procedure for preserving the corpse is by drying it, and swathing 
it tightly in wrappings ; but the Waganda also told me that they 
understood the art of preserving the body from decomposition by 
injections into the blood. In front of the curtain twelve girls 
watch day and night on behalf of the one last departed; at present, 
therefore, for Mtesa. From time to time all the great men of the 
land come to the dead man, with drums and fifes, to pay him a 
visit, as if he were alive.” 

We cannot leave Dr. Peters’s book without noting some of 
the curious things which he observed by the way. He men- 
tions, for instance, that he came to a place where the natives 
on one bank of a broad river manage to communicate with 
those on the opposite side in a very remarkable manner. 
“They speak with voices hardly raised, and yet each side can 
perfectly hear what the other says.” This is exactly the sort 
of story which, if met with in Herodotus or Marco Polo, would 
be universally regarded as a traveller’s taic. Another curious 
thing noted by Dr. Peters is the true explanation of Bishop 
Hannington’s murder. The Bishop was not killed because he 
was a Christian, but because he insisted on approaching Uganda 
from the East. The Waganda have an old prophecy according 
to which an expedition from the East is to “eat up” the land, 
and make an end of the dynasty of the Wakintu. Accordingly, 
the approach from the East has been strictly forbidden. We 
cannot take leave of the book before us without mentioning the 
excellent map which it contains, on which the important new 
geographical features noted by Dr. Peters are duly recorded. 
Taken as a whole, Dr. Peters’s work is the most entertaining 
and readable of the many volumes devoted to the quest of 
Emin Pasha. 





MR. SAINTSBURY ON FRENCH NOVELISTS.* 
No one who has any love for literature can read Mr. Saints- 
bury’s books without real pleasure. Even if one ventures 
sometimes to disagree with his critical views, set forth as they 
are with all the supreme certainty and confidence of a dis- 
tinguished critic, his human and delightful manner makes 
such disagreement less painful than perhaps it ought to be. 
We feel that he can allow a little argument. Besides, his 
criticism is not of the kind which, as he himself says 
or quotes somewhere, is only read by critics. He is never 
dry: the easy charm of his style, his light and agreeable re- 
marks on literature, make him quite as pleasant reading for 
ordinary people as if he were an irresponsible free-lance, not 
an authority whose art is based on science. For this it 
certainly is, though he may choose to scoff a little at what calls 
itself “scientific criticism.” We would venture to suggest 
that the fact of his science being hidden, while theirs is shown, 
may bea chief difference between him and the modern scientific 
critics. No criticism can be valuable without some kind of 
analysis—though Mr. Saintsbury hates that word—any more 
than without the comparison which he thinks indispensable. 
As far as we can see—without pretending to any special 
knowledge—the chief difference between Mr. Saintsbury’s 
method and that of the scientific critics is, that the latter do 
not judge; that they are silent as to their personal likes and 
dislikes, while he openly expresses his. We cannot help 
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thinking that this habit of personal expression, which adds, 
of course, to the charm and interest of his writings, interferes 
@ little with his value as a guide to men’s minds in general 
literature. In one place, in a former book, speaking with high 
praise of the distinguished literary critic, M. Brunetiére, he 
still desires for him «a “ more catholic sympathy.” We should 
be inclined to say that, in one case at least, M. Brunetiére’s 
view is more catholic, more cosmopolitan, more classical, and 
altogether on a higher level than his own. We refer to the 
opinions expressed by each on the writings of Flaubert. 
Without entering into the question of Flaubert’s school, if he 
has any, and his exact place in French literature, on which 
critics differ bewilderingly, we suppose there can be no doubt, 
from the point of view of the best and highest taste, of that 
universal consent which makes a classic, that Madame 
Bovary will live, and that La Tentation de Saint Antoine and 
Saint Julien Hospitalier will die. 


M. Brunetiére may not always be right, but he knows this 
very well. There can be no doubt that he puts Flauber t’s 
different works in the places which belong to them. His one 
great book, marvellous in style, and, in spite of its repulsive- 
ness, as a study of human life, stands on a totally different 
level from his medieval, archxological, artistic studies, which, 
as M. Brunetitre points out, show more “erudition ” than 
anything else. La Tentation de. St. Antoine he calls, “Cette 
composition bizarre, ennuyeuse, informe.” This, Mr. Saints- 
bury tells us in his most interesting essay on Flaubert, “is my 
own favourite among its author’s books.” We have not space 
to moralise or to argue on this subject. Every one, of course, 
has a right to his own opinion, and without favouritism among 
books, life would not be worth living. But this and other 
such utterances of Mr. Saintsbury’s are to us surprising. 
Surely they do not coincide with his own expressed view of 
the office of a critic, in which personal liking does not, cer- 
tainly should not, come to the front in this way. It is not 
so very unlike the often-quoted “J’aime mieux Alfred de 
Musset,” which, as Mr. Saintsbury himself says, “is not 
criticism.” A great critic has a great responsibility. He 
would not really wish to teach students of literature to prefer 
Salammbé to Madame Bovary. 

The fact is, we think that Mr. Saintsbury’s strong personal 
fancy for the Romantic school interferes a little with his 
general infallibility as a critic, especially of modern novels. 
Having said this, we can give ourselves up to the enjoyment 
of his delightful new book, only regretting that it is not 
more complete. We should like a real and thorough study of 
modern French literature, including Balzac, Victor Hugo, 
George Sand. Without their names, a book on French 
novelists seems only half a book, and it would be very 
interesting to be led through their works by Mr. Saintsbury. 
However, the present volume of essays gives us much to be 
thankful for. It is bound together by an introduction dealing 
with “The Present State of the French Novel,” in which M. 
Zola is soundly chastised, and M.. Daudet—with much less 
justice—is used not much better. Many smaller writers also 
meet their fate, a few of praise, but more of a tolerably severe 
judgment. Mr. Saintsbury thinks that the art of novel- 
writing in France is in its decadence. We are really 
sorry for him, if he finds it necessary to judge of this art 
by reading two hundred French novels a year. Con- 
sidering the society in which he must thus constantly 
find himself, one does not wonder that he confesses to “a 
hunger and thirst after Mrs. Trimmer, an unholy affection 
for Hannah More.” However, he is not without hope. 
The devils of naturalism and analysis which possess 
writers otherwise good, such as M. Paul Bourget and M. Guy 
de Maupassant, are to be cast out of France by-and-by. “The 
simple extravagance, the natural impossibilities, the kindly 
enormities of the romance, are what we all want after the last 
forty years of analysis, which has left nothing worth analysing.” 
And thus the critic hopes that he may live to see the new 
Dumas who is to arise presently. His essay on the original 
Dumas is one of the most entertaining in this book. Here, 
and in the essay on Théophile Gautier, he finds himself in 
happy hunting-grounds, and as a student of the romantic 
literature he, loves, he certainly is unequalled. He is also 
most interesting—shining here as a critic more brilliantly, 
we think, than in later literature—in his studies of Anthony 
Hamilton, of Le Sage, and of the authors who were 
inspired by “sensibility,” that curious product of the 


| eighteenth century. The “wit and urbanity” of the earlier 
half of our own century are represented by Charles de 
Bernard, and following this we have clever and sym- 
pathetic studies of Jules Sandeau, Octave Feuillet, Henry 
Murger, and Victor Cherbuliez, besides the greater writers we 
have mentioned already. In the work of all these, the critic 
finds for himself joy and satisfaction of one kind or another. 
With Gautier his happiness is perfect, and therefore this 
essay, we think, has a fascination quite its own. Feeling this 
as strongly as Mr. Saintsbury himself could wish, and knowing 
that, in matters of art, the very mention of morals is heretical, 
we will yet venture to express the opinion that, in the matter 
of morals—and the effect of art on people’s minds and lives 
must be considered now and then—this culte féroce du beau, 
Gautier’s one passion, might in the end prove more fatal to 
men and women than even the degraded pessimism of Zola. 

All these essays contain long translated extracts from the 
works that are appreciated, intended as specimens of the style 
of the writers. They are specimens of beautiful English 
style, especially the translations from Guautier’s La Morte 
Amoureuse. Nobody knows better than Mr. Saintsbury that 
it is almost impossible to reproduce the characteristics of a 
French style in English. In most hands, the attempt would 
be hopeless; in his, it is at least so well carried out that we 
read the extracts with great pleasure, as part of delightful 
résumés of the novels themselves, and are not made miserable 
by a lame imitation in an alien language. 

We should like to notice many masterly touches of critical 
knowledge and insight, many delightful remarks which no 
worthy reader will pass over or forget; but this is really not 
necessary. Everybody who knows Mr. Saintsbury’s former 
books will read and enjoy this book. There are few studies 
more fascinating than that of French literature ; and in spite 
of the slight disagreements we have mentioned, we shall find 
no guide more charming, few, on the whole, more trustworthy, 
than this most accomplished critic. 





“LAISSER-FAIRE” REVINDICATED.* 

Tus book is a collection of essays by various ‘writers, of 
unequal merit, all professing the general purpose of attacking 
Socialism, of defending the policy of laisser-faire in all 
departments of human life, and deprecating all interference 
of the State with individual effort and unlimited competition, 
either through the central or through a local Government. 
The editor, Mr. Mackay, made a favourable impression on the 
unprejudiced mind by his able work on the English poor, in 
which he restated and reinforced, by the light of recent ex- 
perience, the doctrines of the Poor-Law Commission of the 
early part of this century, the partial adoption of which in 
the existing Poor-Law has done so much to redeem the English 
poor from the serfage to which the Elizabethan Poor-Law had 
reduced them. 

In the present book, he and other writers seek to apply 
similar doctrines to the housing of the poor, to savings-banks, 
to elementary education, and to restrictions on the hours of 
labour. They go further, and protest against State action in 
the Post Office, the Public Health Acts, in municipal manage- 
ment of sewage, public libraries, public lighting (whether of 
the street or of the sea), and everything else, except apparently 
fighting, in which the community proposes to, or does, interfere. 

Mr. Mackay’s own essay on “ Investment” is well written, 
and full of sound sense on the undesirability of State under- 
takings in anything approaching to trade, such as State 
savings-banks or State railways, municipal docks or muni- 
cipal gas. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with him 
for stating his views as to the extension of the attack 
even to that much-vaunted and oft-quoted example of 
successful State-trading, the Post Office, to which Mr. 
Millar devotes a whole essay. He has, however, hardly 
made the best of his case. He has mostly contented himself 
with a reproduction of Mr. Henniker-Heaton’s facts and argu- 
ments in favour of an Anglo-Saxon Penny Post, a movement, 
by-the-way, called by Mr. Mackay “a blind, sentimental agita- 
tion,” though it has at least resulted in a 24d. Colonial post, 
which has already more than doubled the number of letters 
from Australia. Mr. Henniker-Heaton’s great argument, repro- 
duced by Mr. Millar, is that London merchants have found it 
worth their while to send their letters for India or China to be 
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posted in France, Germany, or New York, because it is (or was) 
much cheaper. But who carried the letters at this cheaper 
rate? Nota free-trading individual, or company of private 
adventurers, but a monopolist Government Post Office. In Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton’s mouth, the proof that they do these things 
better in France is a sound primd-facie argument against 
English Post-Office management. In Mr. Millar’s mouth, it is 
nihil ad rem ; for it only proves, not the superiority of private 
enterprise, but that in this respect State management abroad 
is better than State management at home. As to the Parcels 
Post, we simply dispute Mr. Millar’s facts. Private enter- 
prise had not given us a cheap small-parcels carriage, until 
the State Post Office began to compete with the Railway Com- 
panies. Even now it is much less trouble and cheaper to use 
the Post Office, for the simple reason that it is quicker to walk 
to a handy post office with your parcel, than to send a post- 
card to a distant Railway Company to fetch it. We therefore 
regret to say that the attack on Post-Office trading is incon- 
elusive, the only really effective argument in it being the old, 
old story of James II., when Duke of York, putting down the 
London Penny Post of a private trader as an interference 
with his monopoly as Postmaster-General. But that is an 
argument against the old aristocratic State interference for 
the benefit of an individual or class, not against the new 
democratic government interference on behalf of and for the 
benefit of the nation as a whole, by a committee of the whole 
people, which is called the State. 

Still more inconclusive is the attack of Mr. Beauchamps 
Gordon, an electrical engineer, not on State management but 
on State regulation in the case of the electric light. He tries 
to make out that electric lighting has not yet been a success 
in England because of Mr. Chamberlain’s Act of 1882, espe- 
cially the purchase clauses. The way the public rushed into 
the numberless electric-lighting Companies formed at the time 
shows, however, that fear of the Act was not the cause of 
failure. The true cause was the greed of Mr. Gordon’s clients, 
the company-promoters, who took to themselves such an 
enormous proportion of the capital subscribed that a wholly 
insufficient amount was left for working the business, and even 
that was largely dissipated in lawsuits as to rival patents. The 
attack on the Act of 1882 has been merely the ink-cloud under 
which these grasping cuttle-fishes have tried (and largely 
succeeded) in eluding the public detection. 

We cannot but think that the effect of this book has been 
greatly weakened by the introduction of this essay, by the 
very feeble one of Mr. Alford on “ Free Education,” and the 
able, and by no means feeble, but utterly out-of-place denuncia- 
tion of Trade-Unions by Mr. Vincent. Mr. Vincent’s vigorous 
personal sketches of the leaders of the Dockers’ strike, which 
are certainly lively, whether true to life or not, his denunciation 
of most of them as “professional agitators,” his diatribesagainst 
“strikes ” and the union of Unions, entirely directed as they 
are against workmen’s combinations, without a word against 
the earlier and more aggressive Masters’ Unions, seem too 
partisan and polemical. When, tog, he attacks all strikes on 
the legal ground (laid down with a courage that savours of 
rashness) that not merely a sailor, who is under special laws; 
but any man engaged on piece-work, cannot stop work without 
being liable to prosecution—that is, to direct interference by 
the State in its most coercive form, in the interests of one 
class against another—and denounces a strike by a “ union of 
Unions” as an illegal conspiracy, one wonders how such a 
paper found its way into a book which is specially aimed 
against State interference with trade and labour. Ina “ Plea 
for Liberty,” the editor of which upholds the doctrine that it 
would be a good thing if the State did not interfere, even by 
civil action, to enforce contracts, it is certainly startling to 
find the mere right of free combination to do nothing (or 
laisser-faire), wholly apart from any question of intimidation, 
denounced because the State denies to the workman a liberty 
granted to the employer. 

It is a great pity to have introduced all this combative 
matter, because the articles on “The Housing of the Poor,” 
by M. Raffalovich; on “State Socialism in the Antipodes,” 
by Mr. Fairfield; on “The Impracticability of Socialism,” by 
Mr. E. S. Robertson; even “The True Line of Deliverance,” 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert; and above all the brilliant essay 
on “ The Limits of Liberty,” by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
besides Mr. Mackay’s own paper, might “give pause” to even 
a working-man Socialist. As it is, he may see in the book 





merely another manifestation of upper-class dislike to the 
working classes. 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s essay deserves a better notice than a 
sentence; but the limits of a review are narrower and more 
easily defined than “the Limits of Liberty.” We can there- 
fore only recommend it to the reader as combining in a very 
unusual degree the qualities of brilliance of expression and 
liveliness of manner, with a judicial impartiality, considerable 
depth of thought, and great critical acumen. If at the end of 
it, and of the book in general, the judicious reader feels that 
the true limits of individual liberty and State interference 
are still to seek, that is, perhaps, because they are incapable 
of being determined. What seems certain is, that the com- 
plexity of human life, and the diversity of national and 
individual idiosyncrasies and development, render the ex- 
tremes alike of the Socialists and the Anarchists logically 
absurd and practically impossible. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


As a general rule, no sensible person attempts to find a 
reason for a fashion in literature, any more than he would 
think of attempting to find a reason for a fashion in dress. 
The vogue of each concrete novelty is sufficiently explained 
by the existence of an insatiable craving for novelty in the 
abstract. Women wear plain gowns one season simply because 
they are tired of the elaborate trimmings of the season before ; 
and the books which last year were never “in” at Mudie’s, 
now gather dust peacefully on shelves from which they are 
never taken down. Sometimes, however, one comes across a 
fashion-puzzle that must excite to some amount of intelligent 
curiosity, and one of these puzzles is the rise of Mr. George 
Meredith. He has been writing for considerably more than a 
quarter of a century, and during the greater part of that time 
his audience was scanty, and to all appearances tepid in 
admiration; but within the past five years, the enthusiasm of 
a little band of critics has been communicated to a section of 
the reading public, and it is becoming a common experience 
to meet cultivated persons who gravely assure us that Mr. 
Meredith is our greatest living novelist. As Mr. Meredith 
is not a new novelist, his present vogue is not susceptible: 
of the usual explanation; and we must frankly admit 
that to us it is altogether inexplicable. His books are by 
no means deficient in imagination; some of them contain 
passages of considerable power and beauty, and all of them 
abound in a too generally misdirected cleverness; but so far 
from being a great novelist, he does not seem to us to possess 
the qualifications which go to the making of a capable novelist 
of even the second rank; and even if those qualifications were 
his, their effect would be ruined by a literary manner which 
even in these days of affectation and strain is of unique per- 
versity. It must, however, in fairness be admitted that his 
latest novel, One of our Conquerors, does him less than justice ; 
for while his characteristic merits are in abeyance, his charac- 
teristic defects are in evidence on every page. The mere 
narrative is so clumsily managed that the most acute reader 
will nearly reach the end of the first volume before grasping 
the nature of the slight, shapeless, and very unattractive 
story which Mr. Meredith has chosen to tell; and the 
outlines of his characters reveal themselves vaguely and in- 
determinately through the mist of utterly impossible con- 
versation which provides the atmosphere in which they live 
and move. The hero in his youth has married for money a 
woman considerably older than himself, the deed being, to 
quote his own refined description of the transaction, that of 
“a small boy tempted by a varnished widow, with pounds of 
barley-sugar in her pocket.” The high-minded young man 
elopes with his wife’s companion, who is, of course, young and 
beautiful, and the couple have a daughter, from whom the 
secret of her birth has been kept,—a reticence which, when 
suitors begin to present themselves, is the cause of awkward 
complications. As, moreover, the deserted wife is supposed 
to be bent upon a vengeance which she has certainly power to 
inflict, the illicitly united pair, who are supposed by the 





* (1.) One of our Conquerors. By George Meredith. 3 vols. London: Chap- 
man and Hali.—(2.) New Grub Street. By George Gissing. 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(3.) A Lost Illusion. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 
London: Methuen and Co.—(4.) An American Duchess. A Pendant to “ Miss 
Bayle’s Romance.” By W. Fraser Rae. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. 
—(5.) His Cousin Adair. By Gordon Roy. 3vols. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. (6.) Bell Barry. By Richard Ashe King. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus. (7.) The Richest Merchant im Rotterdam. By 
A. N. Homer. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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world to be married people, live an increasingly uncom- 
fortable life, until the story is brought to a sudden and violent 
conclusion by the death of both women and the madness of 
the man. We are quite ready to agree with any sensible inter- 
pretation of the critical dictum that the telling of a story is 
of more importance than the story itself; but of the telling of 
this particular story praise is impossible,—indeed, it is more 
by good luck than good management that it is told at all. 
Mr. Meredith disdains straightforward narrative, and his 
disdain for straightforward description and characterisation 
is still more intense. He would not call a spade an agri- 
cultural implement, but “the earth-cutting knife ungraspable 
by peculating stewardship.” A city statue of a deceased King 
is “the figure of royalty worshipful in its marbled redun- 
dancy.” Instead of saying that Lady Grace Halley was a 
little, talkative woman, Mr. Meredith writes, “ her stature was 
rather short, all of it conversational;” and as might have 
been expected of a lady of conversational stature, she “ ges- 
ticulated ecstasies.” Another lady on a trying occasion 
“seemed to be hugging herself up to the tingling scalp.” 
When Mr. Meredith means that Sowerby looked sympathetic 
when Durance was predicting national misfortune, what he 
says is, that “the Honourable Dudley’s expressing lineaments 
showed print of the heaving word, alas! as when a target is 
penetrated centrally.” Nor are these exceptional lapses from 
sane and lucid expression which have to be laboriously sought 
for: the thing which is hard to find is a simple, natural, un- 
strained phrase or sentence.* So affectedly grotesque a style 
would ruin even a good novel, and to describe One of our 
Conquerors as a good novel is impossible. 

Mr. George Gissing bas never written a more vigorous or a 
more depressing story than New Grub Street. As will be 
inferred from the title, it deals with the lower grades of life 
in the world of contemporary literature and journalism, and 
had the author cared to follow the present fashion of imitative 
elap-trap nomenclature, he might have called his book “In 
Darkest Bohemia.” What makes the novel so unrelievedly 
melancholy is not so much the prevalence of an atmosphere 
of sordid misery, though this undoubtedly has its effect in 
lowering the spirits of the reader; it is the persistent dramatic 
and narrative vigour with which Mr. Gissing embodies his 
conception of a world in which the man of genius, learning, 
or fine literary skill is pushed to the wall or trampled 
under foot, while his rival, with nothing but a poor surface 
cleverness, made effective by dogged, unsensitive, unscru- 
pulous pushing, triumphantly reaches the goal of success. 
The old Grub Street of Pope’s day was bad enough, in all 
conscience, but we really prefer it to the new Grub Street 
of Mr. Gissing’s pages. In the former there was much that 
was revolting, but there was also something of camaraderie 
and good-fellowsbip, of brotherly kindness and charity; in 
the latter nothing is heard but the one ery, “ Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” It is difficult to 
say whether we are more depressed by the slow torture which 
in various ways crushes the life out of Edwin Reardon, Alfred 
Yule, and Harold Biffen, or by the snaky wrigglings, each of 
which brings Jasper Milvain nearer to his paradise of pounds, 
shillings, pence, and fame. It seems to us that here, as else- 
where, Mr. Gissing holds a brief for pessimism, and that his 
story is, in essence, an ex-parte statement; but the force and 
impressiveness of the statement are unmistakable. The 
chapters which deal with the relations between the unpractical 
genius Reardon and his practical wife; the story of Yule and 
his daughter ; the description of Biffen’s rescue of his precious 
manuscript from the burning lodging-house, are all master’s 
work ; and there is not in the whole book a single page which 
lacks the force of a relentless realism. New Grub Street 
is, in short, a novel which many may fail to enjoy, but 
which few competent critics can fail to admire, even if they 
admire under protest. 

The story in A Lost Illusion of how a man’s sin found him 
out, and paid him literally the wages of death, is told with 
considerable power; but Leslie Keith’s new novel owes its 
special charm to the pleasant sketches of life and character 
in one of those rural Quaker communities which have re- 
mained unsophisticated and unconventionalised by the in- 
fluences of an unsympathetic outer world. The sweet Loveday 
Penn, with her virginal, gentle, loyal nature, is, we think, even 
more irresistibly winning than “ Priscilla the Puritan maiden” 
of The Courtship of Miles Standish, and her true literary pro- 





totype is found in Wordsworth’s ideal portrait of the young 
girl who, while radiating “something of an angel light,” was 
still “not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food.” 
It is certainly some time before we are brought to feel that 
she is not too bright and good for the outwardly stern, hard, 
and unsympathetic Oliver Car; but there is nothing in the 
book more admirable than the skill with which, as the 
portrait grows before us, the artist gradually familiarises 
us with the kindly human expression shining through 
features which habit rather than nature has made grim and 
repellent. The scene in which Loveday, or rather Oliver acting 
for her, refuses to accept the mosaic necklace which Roger 
Wedderburn has brought from Katherine Dale, is a perfect 
little cabinet picture; and though the central story of the 
setting-up and the shattering of poor Katherine’s idol is 
interesting in itself, the book is really made by the friends 
whom she leaves in the days of her fascination, and to whom 
she returns in the hour of her crushing sorrow. 

A sequel or a “ pendant ”—to use Mr. Fraser Rae’s word— 
has a way of being in some way or other disappointing, and 
to most of those who remember Miss Bayle’s Romance, its 
successor, An American Duchess, will seem a trifle flat. The 
title-page rouses expectations that are not fulfilled, for though 
the Duchess is a very charming person—as, indeed, she was 
in her maiden days—she is not in the least American save by the 
accident of birth. It would seem that when our old acquaintance 
Miss Alma Bayle became Lady Plowden Eton, she devoted her 
whole energies to the task of denationalising herself; by the 
time she became Marchioness of Slough, she had made wonder- 
ful progress; and when in the course of events she rose to 
the dignity of Duchess of Windsor, the process was complete, 
and her Grace was English through and through. Our other 
old acquaintances have changed less,—though Lord Plowden 
Eton, or rather the Duke, turns out to have more brains 
than we had suspected him of possessing, and is quite a model 
nobleman ; while the vivacious Mr. Atlas has also entered the 
House of Lords, though his double in real life still remains a 
commoner. Among our new friends, the most entertaining is 
Captain Roker, a hero of the sword, but a still more famous 
hero of the long-bow,—a gentleman ‘‘not more renowned as a 
slayer of tigers and a teller of stories than for the universality 
of his acquaintance with the great.” Mr. Vincent O’Lorrequer, 
the Irish Nationalist Member of Parliament, is also capital 
company; and though the Duchess has acquired a provoking 
resemblance to other great ladies, there is in her circle plenty 
of interesting individuality. When a clever, observant man, 
and a vivacious writer, sets himself to depict a world which 
he really knows, the result of his labours is sure to be enjoy- 
able; and while An American Duchess lacks some of the 
freshness of its predecessor, it is nevertheless among the best 
of recent society novels. 


A youth and a maiden are brought up in close proximity to 
each other, and a love grows up between them that is too 
young to know itself for what it really is. Then the youth 
goes away for years, and the maiden thinks of him always, 
but he only thinks of her sometimes; and one day, when the 
thought is not with him, he speaks words which entangle him 
in a coil from which he cannot escape. Then he returns, and 
the old love awakens, full-grown and conscious of itself, and 
in some moment the young man and the girl find out how it 
is with them, and know that henceforward they must be 
united by a great yearning and divided by a great folly. So 
they walk apart for many years of starved loyalty and hope- 
less longing, until at last the man’s fetters suddenly fall 
from him, things are as they might have been so long 
ago, and Damon and Phyllis live happily ever afterwards. 
This little story, which, though perhaps gratuitously sad 
and sentimental, can be made very pretty, has been told 
in various forms perhaps a thousand times, and it is 
told for the thousand-and-first time very pleasantly and 
gracefully in the three volumes of His Cousin Adair. Of 
course, in a bouk of this kind, the attractiveness, if there be 
any, is given by the quality of the variations upon the main 
theme, and by the accessories in general; and in these 
matters Gordon Roy’s work deserves hearty commendation. 
Adair Douglas is not only a loveable but a capable heroine, 
who, in bearing her trouble, displays what Miss Alma Bayle, 
in her American days, would have called “real grit ;” and the 
story of the half-developed Elfie—the girl who finds her soul 
in music and love, and dies of the finding—has true pathos 
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and beauty. There is nothing remarkable about His Cousin 
Adair, but it is a thoroughly interesting and pleasant novel. 

Mr. Ashe King’s Bell Barry has an agreeable Irish flavour, 
but it is hardly more than a flavour, and the story has not 
enough of the distinctively Hibernian element to justify the 
liberal display of shamrocks on the cover. Mr. Barry, indeed, 
with his priggishness, his prosiness, his utter lack of any 
sense of humour, and his dreary teetotal mania, is, despite 
his nationality, the most un-Irish person in the book, with the 
solitary exception, perhaps, of his hateful daughter Edith ; and 
there is nothing specially Irish even about Bell but her beauty, 
her charm, and her instinctive loyalty. The effervescent young 
journalist, Finch, and Mr. Barry’s servant, Tim Daly, who 
accompanies him on his lecturing tours, are, however, racy of 
the soil, and between them they contribute a good deal of 
pleasant fooling, which, though it has nothing much to do with 
the story, is more enjoyable than the rather tedious detective 
business connected with the murder of Stewart Rivers’s wife. 
Dick Finch may be a little too lavish with his quotations, but 
he is frequently very happy in his use of them,—witness his 
enumeration of the “objects of interest” which Mr. Barry 
must see in Cork :— 

“The cove should be done, sir; and St. Finbar’s Cathedral, the 

Queen’s College, the Model Farm, and the Asylum for Idiots. 
The Idiot Asylum is not, perhaps, an exhilarating place, but my 
friend here was charmed with it. ‘Be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home,’ sir, as the song says.” 
Though the books which have been produced with the greatest 
ease are often the books which are perused with the greatest 
difficulty, Bell Barry, which gives us the impression of having 
been written currente calamo, is thoroughly readable. 

The Richest Man in Rotterdam is by no means a badly 
written novel, and its far-fetched plot is not wanting in a 
certain perverse ingenuity; but the story seems to us too 
grotesquely improbable to be really interesting. The breaking 
of a butterfly upon a wheel, or the cracking of a nut by a 
Nasmyth hammer, is an economy of machinery when compared 
with the elaborate contrivances devised by Mynheer Stephen 
Vanderhagen for accomplishing his tortuous schemes of matri- 
mony and vengeance. When this ridiculous elderly villain first 
sees Madge Milford and Philip Moresby, the former is a girl 
of fourteen and the latter a boy of sixteen; but he instan- 
taneously makes up his mind to marry the one and to ruin 
the other; and for a number of years he devotes time, money, 
and thought to the furtherance of a design of which it is im- 
possible to say whether the end or the means by which it is te 
be reached can be regarded as the more absurdly incredible. 
As it stands, The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam is a very 
crazy and rather tiresome book; but there are in it the 
materials for an amusing extravaganza. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>———_ 

Newmanianism. A Preface to the Second Edition of “ Philo- 
mythus.” Containing a reply to the Editor of the Spectator, a 
few words to Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and some remarks on Mr. R. H. 
Hutton’s “Cardinal Newman.” By Edwin A. Abbott. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Dr. Abbott has written a new preface to ‘“‘ Philomythus,” 
which seems to us very injudicious, and in one or two respects 
more than injudicious. Into the criticism on the Spectator it is 
impossible to enter in any adequate way in a newspaper, without 
claiming far too much space for small details of the kind treated 
by Dr. Abbott. We are only sorry that our previous impression 
of his treatment of Newman is not shaken but confirmed. And 
there we shall leave the matter, as far at least as this journal 
is concerned. It was not generous in Dr. Abbott to say of a 
much younger man, “ Mr. Ward gives at present few or no signs 
of being an adequate scholar,” without any kind of attempt to 
justify a sentence which will be taken by all who read it to mean 
that Mr. Ward has shown himself to be a very inferior scholar. 
We have no knowledge of the quality of Mr. Ward’s general 
scholarship, but assuredly there is nothing in the world in any- 
thing he has written in reply to Dr. Abbott, to prove that 
he may not be as good a scholar as Dr. Abbott himself. As 
the Guardian of the 20th inst. recognises, Dr. Abbott has 
not replied with any effect to Mr. Ward’s criticism. It was also 
not right, we think, and certainly not in conformity with a 
wise etiquette, to publish the substance of a private note hastily 
written, and written without the care with which anything in- 
tended for publication should be written, in order to prove that 
a literary antagonist was both careless and angry. In the case 
referred to, Mr. Hutton was certainly careless as to figures, 





though not so careless as Dr. Abbott makes out, and was also 
angry, though not with anything that Dr. Abbott had said on the 
main issue, but at what seemed to him the unreasonableness of 
asking for the insertion of a second mammoth letter, when at con- 
siderable inconvenience so huge a letter as his first had been 
accepted without a single omission or abbreviation. But to make 
use of a careless, and no doubt somewhat irritable, private note 
of this kind without asking leave, just for the sake of getting a 
petty triumph over a very busy antagonist, seems to us something 
more than injudicious. For the rest, Dr. Abbott is extremely 
indignant with Mr. Hutton for not embodying in his second 
edition of his Cardinal Newman, corrections of which Dr. Abbott 
had kindly given him notice. But the truth is, that on writing 
to the publishers with that view, he was told that it was already 
too late, and this though the second edition did not actually 
appear for some months afterwards. For the rest, the most re- 
markable passage in this new Preface, and almost the only one with 
the sentiment of which we can heartily agree, except so far as 
concerns the rather heavy irony against his antagonists in giving 
them such inappropriate classical names, is the following :— 

“ At this stage of the controversy a weariness sets in. An in- 

describable feeling of disgust, partly with others, partly with 
circumstances, partly with myself, comes creeping over me, and 
brings with it a half-wish to cancel all that I have written, and to 
cast Mr. Hutton and Mr. Ward (metaphorically) to the winds, 
leaving my sincerity, my honesty, and my attempts (inadequate 
I know) at accurate criticism, to take care of themselves. I 
hate all this cut-and-thrust gladiatorial exhibition, not because 
I am afraid of Nisus and Euryalus combined, for I flatter myself 
that my retiarian tactics are sufficient for two such heavy- 
armed antagonists in their fullest panoply.” 
We recommend those of our readers who care for the study of 
Cardinal Newman to read Dr. Abbott’s “ Philomythus,” and also his 
new Preface, and we shall be surprised if they do not find that 
he did not write either the one or the other in the spirit which 
inspired the above sentences. Newman is not an author to be 
got up in a hurry. Dr. Abbott has been getting him up in a 
hurry, and for a controversial purpose. 


Ten Years in Equatoria, and the Return with Emin Pasha. By 
Major Gaetano Casati. 2 vols. (F. Warne and Co.)—Major 
Casati certainly gives us the impression of being unbiassed, and 
those who are waiting to hear the last word may well congratulate 
themselves that here is one of the actors, whose opinion, next to 
Emin Pasha’s, is the most to be valued as to the causes, the 
progress, and the results of the rebellion at the Equator. Casati’s 
introductions to Central African affairs was in this wise. Gessi 
Pasha wrote asking for an energetic man who could map, 
for the exploration of the Welle Basin. Casati heard the letter 
read, and eagerly seized the opportunity; and he proved himself 
the right man, and possessed of all the nerve and tact indispensable 
to an explorer. The most interesting portion of this work is 
that which relates the deposition and ultimate rescue of the 
Governor-General of Equatoria. Casati was never pressed by 
events into any position prominent enough to invalidate his 
account of contemporary events ; hence his opportunities of judging 
aifairs, the conduct of Emin, of the rebels, and the other 
personalities of the retreat are undeniable, and he has not let 
them slip. Emin’s sense of duty, his courage, his vacillation, 
his lack of that firm temper necessary to control discordant 
elements, his tenderness, his easy-goingness, sometimes approach- 
ing to fatalism, are all reproduced with photographic effect. How 
on earth he retained his position so long, and his life, amidst such 
a set of rascals, passes comprehension, if one forgets the amiable 
character of the man, and his nobility of purpose; it was these, 
and the fear of punishment, that no doubt came between the 
mutineers and their head. Casati draws us a portrait upon 
which, we fancy, no further explanation, even from Emin, to whom 
belongs, of course, the last word, will improve. The events before, 
and on the arrival of the Relief Expedition, so minutely described, 
will once more explain the difficulties that awaited Stanley 
when he reached the Pasha, to find him a prisoner, and 
the province demoralised. The imperiousness of Stanley, his 
temper, the loss of all prestige to Emin, hurt the man’s feelings 
immeasurably. But Emin, indeed, was only reaping his reward ; 
and though Casati does not say so, the arrival of some one who 
knew exactly what he was going to do, who overbore opposition, 
and was possessed of an iron resolution, must have been a relief. 
Casati’s portrait of Stanley Bulamatari (stone-breaker), in some 
fifteen lines, describes the man in the most incisive words. His 
mistakes (according to Casati) the Italian refers to frankly, and his 
faults, too, are not spared; but the summing-up of the explorer’s 
character is a just tribute to one who alone can surmount the most 
depressing difficulties and lead others through the most anxious 
moments. Major Casati, who, as Captain Camperio tells us, is 
very calm for an Italian, is evidently possessed of unfailing nerve, 
of admirable tact, and of a considerable amount of even temper- 
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He has the Italian love of intrigue very slightly; but still, 
in his dealings with Chua of Unyoro, he shows his subtlety 
and admirable nerve to perfection. His power of literary 
expression is not great; he is too verbose, apt to wander, 
and forgets the value of historical sequence. His account, 
however, of some of the tribes and their chiefs, the Wambetti, 
the Wahuma, their industries and arts, and their Kings, of whom 
Chua was a typical potentate, and whose cunning renders them 
not such a despicable foe to even Italian diplomacy, is picturesque. 
He relates legends, habits, customs, and many of those trifles 
which his nationality would induce him to notice. The long stay 
he made in Unyoro, and the lengthy duel he had with the 
treacherous and deceitful King Chua, remind us of the account 
of a similar performance which the author of “Two Kings of 
Uganda” has related of Uganda, the sister-kingdom, with Mtesa 
and Mwanga. Again and again did Casati’s life hang in the 
balance in Unyoro. Of Major Casati’s journeys we have a good 
map, especially of the Makua and other basins; also one of the 
Welle Basin, another of the Congo and Nile water-parting, and 
one showing the return from the Albert Nyanza. The volumes 
are lavishly illustrated, and read sometimes like a story of adven- 
ture, only we know that Casati’s nerve will carry him through all. 
Interesting and undoubtedly valuable as is the account of his 
wanderings, it is perhaps more from the striking side-lights it 
throws upon Central African affairs that we must view it. 


From King to King: the Tragedy of the Puritan Revolution. By 
G. Lowes Dickinson. (George Allen.)—Here are thirteen scenes, 
sometimes in verse, sometimes in prose, which occupy the period 
between 1632 and 1662. In the first, Hampden and Eliot con- 
verse in the Tower; in the last, Vane speaks to the crowd from 
the scaffold. The idea is good: The author has the opportunity 
of putting the great questions of the time, religious and political, 
from many points of view. Laud, Strafford, Chillingworth, Lord 
Falkland, Hyde, King Charles, Cromwell, and Vane, with others, 
explain themselves. And, to a certain degree, the carrying out 
of the conception is good. Mr. Dickinson has wide sympathies. 
He can speak with a certain force in various characters. But the 
literary form is not always as good as we could wish. Perhaps 
the finest is the third, when Strafford is visited on the eve of his 
execution by his old tutor, Greenwood. Here is the argument by 
which the latter defends the seemingly harsh utterance whereby 
he has declared that his old pupil, whom yet he loves, “deserves 
to die :”— 


“You wrought as if immortal; promises, 
Laws, precedents were nothing; crash you went 
Through every slow-built barrier raised to stem 
The swift returning tide of despotism. 
You knew the course, you meant to keep the channel 
By your own free intelligent discernment 
Of public good and evil—say you did, 
What of your next successor? What should check 
Him but the law? and law you swept aside, 
Hurling the young creation back to chaos, 
That you might recreate. You poured contempt 
On the wise patiences of living time, 
Crying, ‘One maa, one work.’ And now you wait 
Death with your work, The greatest man alive 
Is hardly matched, my lord, against the world. 
And yet there’s more. You treated men as children, 
Whom a kind father governs for their good ; 
But children grow, my lord, to take possession 
Of their bright heritage, reason, which to sway, 
For good or ill, by force, betrays not love, 
But most tyrannical folly.’’ 

In the second volume of the “ Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church,” edited by Henry Wace, 
D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D. (Parker, Oxford), we have The 
Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomenus. The translation of 
Socrates (305-439) has been revised by Professor A. C. Zena, that 
of Sozomen (323-425) by Mr. Chester D. Hartranft. Indexes to 
each follow. We have also to acknowledge a fi/th volume of 
Cassell’s New Popular Educator. (Cassell and Co.)—If the students 
who but a short time ago were teaching themselves the inflexions 
of nouns and verbs can translate into idiomatic Latin the not very 
easy piece beginning, “'The supreme command was unanimously 
assigned to Cortes,” they have not been working in vain. Probably 
self-education does not show to the best advantage in language ; 
but of the general utility of this series we have no doubt. There are 


some striking testimonies to it drawn from personal experiences. 


The Maybrick Case. By Alex. W. Macdougall. (Bailliére, 
Tindal, and Co.)—Mr. Macdougall proves the sincerity of his 
belief in Mrs. Maybrick’s innocence by writing and publishing a 
large volume (nearly six hundred pages of close print) about the 
case. We do not intend to reargue the matter, but we may say 
that Mr. Macdougall’s efforts would have been more likely to be 
successful if he could only have got rid of the damning fact of 
the accused woman’s adultery. That he acknowledges, though 
he naturally lays the chief blame on her partner in guilt, and 
makes an attack, of which we do not see the object, on the 
management of the evidence for the prosecution on this point. 
The unfaithfulness of a wife, followed by the death of the husband 








with symptoms of arsenical poisoning, is an absolutely fatal com- 
bination of circumstances. 

The Question of Copyright. Compiled by Geo. Haven Putnam. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. G. Haven Putnam is known to the 
world of letters as one who, while himself an eminent publisher, 
has striven hard to make the United States adopt an honest policy 
in the matter of copyright. The late Copyright Act was largely 
due to his exertions, though it falls far short of his desires. In 
this volume he gives, with valuable comments suggested by his 
own acquaintance with the subject, a summary of the copyright 
legislation of the civilised world. 


The City of London Directory, 1891. (W.H.and L. Collingridge.) 
—tThis volume, as usual, contains a vast amount of useful and in- 
teresting matter. It gives us, for instance, a complete list of the 
Livery Companies, with brief history ; the personnel of the Courts 
of Assistant; approximate income, divided in some cases into 
“corporate ” and “trust;” fees, &c. (It must be understood that 
information has not been supplied in all cases.) There is a list of 
the liverymen voters of the City, with a total of 7,748. It is 
noteworthy that some of the less wealthy Companies are the most 
numerous. The Mercers, with £77,143 8s. 5d., have 104 livery- 
men (of whom about one-seventh are Watneys) ; the Loriners, 
with £500, have 441; the Carmen have four. (It must be under- 
stood that residence within twenty-five miles of London is a neces-. 
sary qualification.) The directories are “ Street,” ‘* Alphabetical,” 
“ Trades,” “ Public Companies.” There is also a list of schools, 
which might be made more complete. Christ’s Hospital, for in- 
stance, has just a quarter of a column allotted to it. Why not 
have given a synopsis of the new scheme? The map of the City 
is admirable. 

Poultry for the People. By Alexander Comyns. (A. Comyns.)— 
This, it is evident, is the work of an expert. “A Complete Guide 
to Practical Poultry-Keeping,” the author styles it; practicality 
is its chief characteristic. The author does not despise the lore 
of the fancier, but, he keeps it in its proper place. So far as it 
has to do with the profitableness of various breeds, he makes use 
of it. The reader will find the volume full of useful instructions, 
with not a few hints which will be new even to experienced 
poultry-keepers. How few people, for instance, give the second 
meal to fowls by candle-light ; yet the author vouches for the fact 
that it has a sensible effect on their laying. ‘Three square yards 
anda hen,” is the new cry with which we are to go to the agricultural 
labourer. It has in many respects a great advantage over our old 
friend, “Three acres and a cow.” Hens, it should be understood, 
will lay rather better than otherwise without a male companion. 
—tThe kindred subject of Fancy Poultry is treated by the same 
author in a book which forms part of the ‘‘ Simplex Series.” The 
volume before us is Part I., and treats of “Breeding and 
Feeding.” From the same publisher we also receive Canary 
Breeding and Management for Amateurs, by “Jerome;” and A 
Manual of Pigeon Diseases, by W. Vale. The poor pigeons, though 
they cannot compete with man in the multiplicity of their 
diseases, seem to be heirs to many ills. Mr. Vale treats of the 
causes, the symptoms, and the treatment of these maladies. 

Baboo English as ’Tis Writ. By Arnold Wright. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This little book, which professes simply to give the: 
curiosities of Indian journalism, is very amusing in its way, and 
none the less amusing that its author does not aim at making it 
too grotesque. It is the easiest thing in the world to make 
stupid fun out of the Baboo; it is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to make good fun. The value of Mr. Wright’s book 
lies in the fact that he does not aim at being merely farcical... 
Thus, in his chapter on “‘ Free-and-Easy Journalism ”’—and native 
Indian journalism can be very free-and-easy—he gives us nothing 
worse in the way of oddities than, “Our next paper-day falling on 
Christmas Day, the next issue of this journal will not appear ;” 
and, “Owing to illness among our editorial staff our leading 
columns are a blank this evening.” Not the least pleasant 
feature of native journalism in India is the airy, out-at-elbows, 
Dick-Swiveller Bohemianism which characterises it, and which 
exhibits itself in such announcements as: “ We beg to inform 
those subscribers on whom we have lately called for payment 
of their subscriptions that editors and newspaper servants do not 
live on stones, but on diet almost similar to that which subscribers: 
feed on.” Very good, too, are Mr. Wright’s chapters on “The Native 
Descriptive Reporter,” “ Native Humour and Poetry,” “ Petitions 
and Begging-Letters,” and “The Contents of an Anglo-Indian 
Editorial Box.” Of course the native journalist makes sad 
blunders in writing English, such as, “It is certain that many 
crowned heads must be trembling in their shoes;” but our in- 
spectors of schools give every year much more serious mistakes 
made by pupil-teachers and other lads who ought certainly to 
know better. Altogether, the reader of Mr. Wright’s little book 





will leave it with the belief which he himself wishes to impress, 
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that the Baboo newspapers, in spite of their efforts to disseminate 
disloyal sentiments in bad English, are not quite so black as they 
have been painted. 


Publications of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union. (26 Palace 
Chambers, Westminster.)—This is the fifth yearly collection of 
publications relating to the perennial Irish controversy. The 
Report of the Parnell Commission is reprinted at full length, and 
there is an excellent series of letters from Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Wyndham, entitled “Lies and Replies,” besides other valuable 
matter. A speaker on the Unionist side should certainly arm 
himself with this volume. It contains ammunition enough to 
fight a good many battles with. 


Illustrations of David Kirkaldy’s System of Mechanical Testing. By 
William G. Kirkaldy. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A handsome 
quarto volume, copiously furnished with tables and illustrations, 
relates the history and results of a method of testing the strength 
of steel, iron, stone, brick, cement, ropes, and other things. A 
sketch of the inventor’s life and work is given. 


New Epirions.—Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, 1825-32. From the 
Original MS. at Abbotsford. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—A new 
edition of the book reviewed in the Spectator on November 8th of 
last year.— The Life of Nelson. By Southey. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Professor Laughton, an eminent expert in naval history, con- 
tributes a brief preface. He handsomely acknowledges what 
experts are often blind to, the immense value of the literary 
element. After all, men will have books that they can read, and 
this is just what the Dryasdusts fail to give them.——Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation. By David Ricardo. Edited by 
E.C. K. Gonner, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) The Prince and the Page, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan), is the new volume in the 
uniform edition of Miss Yonge’s tales. John Westacott. By 
James Baker. (Sampson Low and Co.)——Disarmed. By M. 
Betham-Edwards. (Methuen and Co.) 


Books Rucetvep.—Philosophical Works of Leibnitz. With Notes 
by George Martin Duncan. (Tuttle, Morehouse, and Taylor, 
Newhaven, U.S.A.) The Evidence of Christian Experience. By 
Lewis French Stearm. (James Nisbet.) Memorabilia of George 
B. Cheever, D.D., and Elizabeth Wetmore Cheever. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) The Nature of Faith. By Perey Strutt. 
{Hodder and Stoughton.) Faith and Unfaith. By C. Kegan 
Paul. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Blessed Dead in 
Paradise. By James E. Walker, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) A Manual 
for Sundays. By F. C. Woodhouse, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.) Conventional Christianity. By V. Laurier. (Eden, 
Remington, and Co.) The Massoretic Text and the Ancient Version 
of Micah. By John Taylor, D.Lit. (Williams and Norgate.) 
A Cloud of Witnesses. By William F. Fraser, M.A. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)——Evolution Illuminating the Bible. 
By Harriet Mackenzie. (Simpkin and Marshall.) Lhe Prison: 
a Dialogue. By V. B. Brewster. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Freedom through Truth. By the Rev. John Cameron. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)——A Letter from Heaven: and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. David Roberts. (Elliot Stock.) The 
Rites and Worship of the Jews. By E. W. Edersheim. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years. By 
the Rev. Charles Holland. (Elliot Stock.) Lectures on Genesis 
and Exodus. By John Worcester. (Massachusetts New Church 
Union, Boston, U.S.A.) —— Apocalypse of Mars. By William Nai- 
smith. (Alexander Gardner.)——Order in the Physical World. By 
T. J.Slevin. (J. Hodges.) ——The History of Canada. By William 
Kingsford, LL.D. Vol. IV.,1756-1763. (Rowselland Hutchinson, 
‘Toronto.) Suggestive Readings. Edited by Richard Bartram. 
(Sunday School Association.) ——Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Translated and edited by Katharine, Lady Lechmere. 
With an Introduction by I. Gennadius. (Gilbert and Rivington.) 
Two legal treatises are: Registration of Title v. Registration of 
Assurances, by H. Brougham Leech (W. Ridgway), a subject con- 
nected with Irish politics; and Equitable Doctrine of Election, by 
G. Serrell, M.A. (Stevens and Sons). In Bell’s “ Agricultural 
Series” (George Bell and Son), we have The Diseases of Crops, 
and their Remedies, by A. B. Griffiths. 
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“LIBERTY” |“"IBEETY ” 
NOVELTIES WASHING COTTONS. 
Vv — 


For Dresses for Garden Parties, Lawn- 
FOR Tennis, Walking, Boating, &. In. new 
SUMMER DRESSES. | “Liberty” Colours and charming Floral and 
Conventional Designs, in extensive variety. 
A Visit of Inspection invited, 
New Patterns post-free, 
REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 





Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 
PS | - Bailway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
| Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SM EDLEY S.| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 








HYDROPATHY, 





MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now inits Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 


‘“*SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 











“ DELIGHTFUL and REFRESHING.”—British Medical Journal. 


“MORE WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.” 


“Of IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 
—Tihe Times, 








6) 2 Se mS EiOnWw N HALL 


A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES ON 
HENRERIK IBS E N. 


will be delivered in the above Hall by 
P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., 
On TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3.15 p.m., commencing JUNE 9th. 


Tickets for the Course, 10:. each, 
may be obtained from STANESBY’S LIBRARY, Sloane Street, S.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXSIBITION is 

NUW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 

*“ MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER.” 
Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, Is, 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


} OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 














OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 
Road Station on the L. B. and 8. C. and L. C. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 

Special Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liver- 
pool Street, via Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, 
Bank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, 1d. ; Naval 
Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d.; Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 

Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing—Torpedoes—Exhibition of Diving, &c. 
—lI ake, 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take place, and illustrations of Submarine Mining, 
&c., will be given—Nautical Displays in the Arena—-Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents—Monster Iceberg, 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds Mag- 
nificently Illuminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative Lighting by 
James Pain and Sons. Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N, 


ONDON VICAR, shortly going to ITALY for SIX 

WEEKS as CHAPLAIN, DESIRES COMPANION. Would take charge 

of Boy. Boating and Mountains,—“ Rev, M.A.,” 12,491, Smith’s Advertising 
Agency, 132 Fleet Strect, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——<=<——— 
Acland (A. H. D.), Guide to the Choice of Books, 8V0 ...........4 «..(Stanford) 2/6 
Allsop (F. 0.), Telephones, their Construction, cr 8vo........... piaeenane ...(Spon) 5/0 


Anderson (L.), Cruise in an Opium-Clipper, cr 8vo............(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Armytage (L.), Spindle and Shears, cr 8V0............+ . (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Austin (A.), Narrative-Poems, cr 8vo ........ abbbopes ..(Macmillan) 5/0 
Ball (J. B.), Intubation of the Laryns, cr 8V0 ...........ssesceesssserreecenees (Lewis) 2/6 
Ballantyne (J. W.’, Introduction to Diseases of Infancy, 8vo (Oliver & Boyd) 10/6 


















Bennett (W. H.), On Varicocele, 8V0........0..++ piclereiasabita soumenoeeennnced (Longmans) 5/0 
Besant (W.), Holy Rose, cr 8vo............ (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Bradshaw (A. 8.), Wife or Slave ? 12mO..........csceceseeseeee ssossseseeeeeeee(HOnty) 2/0 
Browning (R.), Life and Letters, by Mrs. 8. Orr, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Bundle of Ballads, edited by H. Morley, 8v0...........+000 sesesseseeeee-(ROUtlOIge) 3/6 
Biistan cf Shaikh Muslihu-d-Dia Sa-4ii, edited by J. T. Platts (W. H. Allen) 18/0 
Cameron (Mrs.), Jack’s Secret, Cr 8V0 ...... secssseereereeee wacbeabin «(E. V. White) 2/6 
Campbell (C.), Crit‘cal Studies in St. Luke's Gand, cr 8vo......(Blackwood) 7/6 
Cathedral Prayer-Book, edited by J. Stainer, 8vo ..... bckenniaGenssbceen (Novello) 6/0 
Church Bells Albam of London Churches, 4to........ (Church Bells Office) 4/0 
Cross (Mrs.), The Three Miss Kings, Cr 8V0....00..:.c+csesssseeseeseeeesrenees Melvill) 2/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Floral Decorations, l12mo..... eh 1/6 
Drane (A. T.), History of St. Dowinic, | . (Longmans) 15/0 
France (A ), Crime of Vecirentes Bonnanud, BEE vstcintiieestonannen sgood) 2/6 
Gordon (A.), Folks 0’ Carglen, Cr 8¥0 .........sssseresessesersessesseesereneees Unwin) 6/0 
Greville (H.), A Nvble Woman, 12mo............... — & Windus) 20 
Guthrie-Smith (H.), Crispus: a Drama, 16mo ..... ..(Blackwood) 5/0 
Hardy (T.), Group of Noble Games, cr 8vo .... +s...(Osgood) 6/) 
Henslow (G.), Making of Flowers, 12mo ..... a oe habiinannciicsensaihasanmdel (S.P.C.K.) 26 


Hickey (E. H.), Michael Vil'iers, Idealist, er 80 — & Elder) 6/0 
Hitchman (C. E.), Wounded by a Word, er 8vo Digby & Long) 3/6 
Jewett (S.), Ncermans, in Relation to Conquest of England, cr 8vo...(Unwin) 5/0 
Kean (J.), Among the PS eee nine siuaesan saber (Unwin) 
Kettle (R. M.), Magic of the Pine-Woods, cr 8v0 ws 
MacMaster (M.), Uur Pleasant Vices, cr 8vo 
Marryat (F.), Miss Harrington’s Husband, cr 8vo 
Marryat (F.), The Risen Dead, 2 vols, cr 8vo 
Marsh (F. E.), Words to Christian Workers, cr 8vo .. 
Morison (J.), There as Here, 12mo 








ee re 


(Stirling Tract D-pét) 2/6 
(Blackwood) 3/0 


Manby ‘A. J.), Vestigia Retrorsum: Poems, cr 8vo... ...(Remington) 5/0 
Newman (J.), Scamping Tricks, cr 8V0 .....+....s0se0e0e sale (Spon) 2/6 
Noble (E.), An Irish Decade, cr 8vo...... ...... enone “(Digby ¢ ¢ pas 2/6 
Pollen (J.), Rhymes from the Russian, 12mo. a; &Co.) 3/6 
Pratt (R.), Sciography, 4t0..............ssseccssssseesooes jones te Hall) 7/6 


Redgrave (R.), Memoir of, by F. M. Redgrave, 8v0 . ou 
Sanders (V.), Life’s Devotion, 3 vols. cr*8vo 
Score (H. B.), Taking Examination Stories, Cr SVO ......ccc.ceccoreeeereee (Brown) 2/0 
Shakespeare’ 8 Antony and Cleopatra, by K. Deighton, 12mo......(Macmillan) 2/0 
St. Clair (G.), Buried Cities and Bible Countries, cr 8vo......... (K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Streatfield F. W.), Practical Work in Orgavic Chemistry, cr 8vo ...... (Spon) 3/0 
Tait (A. C ), Memoir of, by R. T. Davidson, 2 vols, 8vo (Macmillan) 30/0 
Thomas (F, W.), History & Prospects of British Education in India, 8vo (Bell) 4/6 
Van de Velde (M. S.), French Fiction cf To-Day, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...(Trisch!er) 21/0 
Van du Linde (G.), Bookkeeping, 8V0 ...........csesssessecseceeceeccecee ees (E. Wilson) 3/6 
Watson (J.), Poachers and Poaching, cr 8vo........... 
We linzton (Duke of), Life of, by C. D. Yonge, cr 8 
Williamson (F. H.), Child-Widow, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... bunaieeld (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 


(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 














The ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, “aie and TRAINING 
INSTITUTION 


{CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—A “Faraday 
Scho'arship of the value of £0 guineas a year and a ‘* Maxwell” a. 
of the value of 50 guincas a year, both tennble for two years, are awarded by 
the Council twice a year. Entrance Exhibitions of values ranging from 20 
to 40 guineas a year may be awarded by the Council to ag nag Teer Competit rs. 
Full particulars on application.—P. A. LAT . Secretary, Faraday 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. City Office, 15 St. Molen 3 Piace, E.C. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, FINCHLEY ROAD, London, 
N.W.—The COLLEGE will be MOVED at EASTER from Maresfield 
Gardens to the new buildings at the above address. At an Examination to be held 
on July 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £50 a year and one 
of £30 ayear, tenable for two years at the College, will be offered for competition. 
Candidates must have passed the London Matriculation Examination. The suc- 
cessful competitors will be expected to come into residence in October next, and to 
work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc.)—Further informa- 
tion and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary of the Council, Miss 
S. M. SMEE, 2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
aed yarpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 

blic Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
hinh above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres: of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives- court. 

Terms, £35 vd term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 

Park School, eading. 


FAILING EYESIGHT. 


Mr. F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic in, 
7 CORK STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
(Author of “ Defective Vision: its Cause and Gure”’ 
Begs to intimate that he may be consulted personally, and entirely free of charge, 
upon all defects of vision and the proper adaptation of spectacles, 

Mr. Bluett during the past 26 years has made this subject his especial study, 
and has received numerous testimonials for overcoming visual difficulties in intri- 
cate cases, where the patients have been under well-known oculists and opticians 
of eminence, who have failed to suit them. 














Serms of Subscription, 


—@—— 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Inclu¢ ing ae to ined part of the United yearly, 
Kingdo m . sel 8S) 6... O14 B.iowd 7 8 
Including postage to any ‘of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ... 110 6.....015 8......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... one RB Bcc 016 3.....0 8 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 


published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by ym ea Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For a with ES of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 19th. 


| Selaia HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—HALF-TERM will BEGIN 

on JUNE 16th. Ciassical and Modern Sides, Terms, 34 guineas; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, 
M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20), Candidates must 
toed 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elste: 

Fees, £48 per annum in School 5 (separate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEA MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 














ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDaTION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO ‘*HOUSE”’”? SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

pee of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

—— adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 














a gn —Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 
of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 
and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 
for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references,— 
Sedanstrasse 13. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Ma-ter, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow. ’_Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 

















WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.¢., a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, 8 E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean, 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


WOMEN), 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, annual value £40, and two ARTS SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, each of the annual value of 30, will be awarded on the results of an 
Examination to be held at the College on June 23rd and 24th. Names to be sent 
in by June 13th. A Scholarship Holder, under certain conditions, will be allowed 
a reduction of £25 on the fee for residence. 

For all particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ad etre for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply HEAD- 


ONSTANTINOPLE.—ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—WANTED, on September Ist, 2 HEAD-MISTRESS; good 
linguist necessary. Fixed salary, £200, with capitation fees. Rooms, Board, 
—Apply, Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, The Vicarage, Greenwich, 8.E. 


HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June 1lth to July 7th. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—Applications 

are invited for the Appointment of ASSISTANTI-LECTURER in GREEK 

and PHILOSOPHY. Stipend, £200.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of the College. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
—s Publishers. For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


t; yrocess adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
roe ne eg Heiman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, RA. 3 Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “ Sprina,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


The COLLEOTION of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS of the late 
E. HARVEY, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and WOODS respect- 
fully give noticethat they will S&LL by AUCTION, at their Gr: at Rooms, 
8 KING STREET, St. James’s Square, on MONDAY, June Ist, and two folluwing 
days, at 1 o’clock precisely, by order of the Executors, 

The Valuable Collection of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS of the Old and 
Modern Schools, of Enoch Harvey, Esq., deceased, late of Liverpool, including a 
complete and important set of Liber Studiorum, with Proofs of many of Turner’s 
unpublished Plates, Proofs after Sir J. Reynoids by 8. Cousins, R.A., Works of 
the Italian and Dutch S:hools, and a few Drawings by the Oid Master:, 4c. 

On View Friday and Saturday, May 29th and 30th. 


[pour T, 3d. in the ls -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
_ London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued, 














THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 


—_———_ 


OursipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAsS, 


£ s.d. 
1010 0} Narrow Column 





vre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, | Page 

[Sieve phe ig se hy including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and a, Rag 
i tle. ‘ . - 

bay oy ‘of teleneee to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 

over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 


«* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address. | Outside Page ..........s000008 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. Five lines (50 words) and 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
ERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 





5 5 0} Half-Column...... 
212 6{| Quarter-Column 


ComPaniEs. 
« £1414 0| Inside Page ............ iethaked ee £12 12 0 


under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 





line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





SELL 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 


READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
e 


in London for filling, on the most favourab 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





terms, orders for their own | y»on matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








CLERGY M UTUAL ASSU RANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 38 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE OLERGY a THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
'RUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIREcTORs. 

CuarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bees > ory Deruty-Cuairnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford, 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.0.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 

G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 

The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 

Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. ActuarRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


TOTAL FUNDS ... ... ce ce cee ee SOS IGL 
TOTAT, ANNUAL INCOMB oe eee cee tee cee ane 371,000 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED ... wn we we wee 2,105,812 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— : : : 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the geveral population. , aA 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LakGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. : yi 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 


a Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 
and 38 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowmar, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham, 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamreLt and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








IRK BECK BANK. 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
AILWAY PASSENGERY’ me RL — a allowed on 
, repa e on demand. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
E stablish ed 1849, calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
Capital 


i aaa ose as A not drawn below £100. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 





000 STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
¢ vue} Secretaries, 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
JUNE. Price 9d. 
Tue Science OF PREACHING. 
1. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon. 
2. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
3. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
Stray Memories. (Concluded.) By Ellen Terry. 
THE Naval Derence Act. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey, K.C.B. 
ON THE Occasion OF “‘ HEDDA GABLER.” By Henry 
James. 
Tue Mystery or Birt. By Grant Allen. 
THE Woman’s Rose. By Olive Schreiner. 
Tue GuRKHAS: A FiaHTING Race. By Colonel the 
Hon. N. G. Lyttelton. 
Tue Simian Toneue. By Professor R L. Garner. 
Fouios anD Foottients. By L. F. Austin. 


London: Lor@uans, Green, and Co. 
HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’s.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RU isIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settiements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 








EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading ms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff, 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital. ...............-c0.«« £1,500,000 
pe are «+ 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negctixted and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 


HOTEL, 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 

Iraty aND France. By an Italian Statesman, 

CuILp Labour: 

1, THE Minimum AGE ror LABOUR OF CHILDREN. 

By Cardinal Manning. 

Q. THE Hatr-Timers. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. 
THE Law or Divorcs. By Sir Alfred Stephen. 
Mr. Horman Hunt's ‘“ May-Day, MAGDALEN 

Towrr.” By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

Tue SHAvOW OF THE KurD.—II. By Mrs. Bishop. 

Tue New SCHEME FOR THE INDIAN CivIL SERVICE 
Examinations. By J Churton Coll'ns, 

Bap AIR AND Bap HeattH. (With Letters from 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Professor Huxley, and others.) 
By Harold Wager and the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Ancient Lay Enpowmensts. By Edward A. Free- 
man D.C.L. i 

A Basis or Positive Morauity.—II. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, 

Jenny Linp. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Tur Locust Pracuz In ALGERIA. By Mrs. Cour- 
tenay Bodley. 

Tne Manipur Bivur-Boox. By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., M.P. 

IspisTer and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Sireet, Covent Garden, 





THR 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


JUNE. 
Tur Orium “ RESOLUTION” 
Stephen, Bart. 
On THE ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT, 
(Illustrated.) By Victor Horsley, B.S., F.R.S. 
A Description OF Manipur By Sir James Johns- 
ton, K.C.S.I. (late Political Agent, Manipur). 
fSoctaL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LirE. By Hamilton 
Ai é 


By Sir James F, 


HasisapRa’s ADVENTURE. By Professor Huxley. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE 
“Coacues.””’ By Walter Wren. 

MouHAMMEDAN WomeEN. By Mrs. Reichardt, 

From THE ALBERT NYANZA TO THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
By Lieutenant W. G. Stairs, R.E. 

Tsar v. JEW. By the Countess of Desart. 

WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN. By Wil‘rid Ward. 


Tur BoMEaRDMENT OF IQuiQuF. By Archer P. 
Crouch, 

Morocco: THE WorLp’s Last Market. By Charles 
F. Goss. 


Is Free Epvucation A Braise? By T. E. Kebbel. 
Tus McKintry Ein. By Andrew Carnegie. 

London: Kegan Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and 
Co., Limited, 





Now ready, price Sixpene2. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 104, JUNE. 
ConrTENTS. 
THE oF Monica. 
Chaps, 22-24, 
On AvuTocrarHs.—II, By Miss I. A. Taylor. 
Metissa’s Tour. By Grant Allen. 
THE GARDEN. By E. Nesbit. 
CoNCERNING THE Cuckoo. By Cannock Brand, 
Tue THREE Fates. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 
of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,’’ ** Dr. Claudius,’ &c. Chaps. 4-6, 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


MISCHIEF By L. B. Walford. 








Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 

Part VI., New Series. JUNE, 1891. 

ConTENTS. 
Livian anv Litt. Chaps, 12-13. 
“The Atelier du Lys.”” 
ASPIRATION, By Miss Winlaid. 
GREEK FORERUNNERS OF CurIst.—No. III, By the 


Rev. Peter Lilly. 
Tue Guost oF MEQuUATLING. (Prize Story.) By 
By the Author of 


By the Author of 


** Esperanzz.”” 
Our Camp in NortH WALES. 
“* An Easter Ghost.” 


Some Days at THE Docks. By C. Fortescue Yonge. 


Tue STORY OF THE WHITES VIOLETS. By Blanche 
Oram. 
CamMEOS FROM ENGLISH History. Cameo 286.— 


JACOBIIE SCHEMES. 
To THE BIsHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN, ON RETURNING 
To HIS Diocese. By John Jervis Beresford. 
Tuat Stick. Chaps, 20-22, By C. M. Yonge. 
Stupres ry GERMAN LITERATURE.—No. VI. By M. 
Watson, 
Tue Cutna CUPBOARD. 
Book Notices. 


London: A. D. Innes and Co., 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FOR JUNE, 1891. 


1. Shall We Dissolve this Year?—2. A Neglected 
Irish Factor. By F, W. Currey.—3. The Pictures of 
the Year. By Mrs. Henry Ady.—4. The Physical 
Conscience, By Arabella Kenealy.—5. A Diligence 
Journey through Spain. By Captain Willonghby 
Verner.—6. The Church in Wales: a Reply. By W. 
Jenkyn-Thomas.—7. Italy as a Field for Emigration. 
By E. 8. Morgan,—8. English and German Music. 
By Walter Austin.—9. German or Greek ?_ By Arthur 
Gaye. 10.—Nasir of Balkh. By C. J. Pickering.— 
1l. Training in Patriotism. By L. K. Trotter.— 
Correspondence. 


London: EpwARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE, 1891. 
1. Mr. Cuatne’s Sons. Chaps, 21-24, 
Wa ter SavaGe Lanpor, 
Fis as Foop. 
REMEMBER. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Two OLD MEN. 
FRUHLINGSLIED. 
THOSE WESTERTON GIRis, 
9. A Sour’s SoLILoguy. 
10. THe MARRIAGE OF FRANCES CROMWELL. 
11. MoncxTon MILNES. 
12. LimITATION. 

Chaps, 22-23, 


QO NTS Sem Gore 


(Conclusion.) 


13. Love oR MONEY. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY anid Son, New Burlington Str eet. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





No, 908. JUNE, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Tuz Pope AND HIS Waitinas. By Dr. Sigmund 
Miicz, . 
Contrast. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


Ways anp WHIMS OF FRESH-WaTER FISHES. 
Son of the Marshes. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

Tue Growina UNPoPULARITY OF MuLiTary SEr- 
vicr.—II, By Major-General F, Chenevix Trench, 
C.M.G. 

A Nigut in A Haystack; or, A TRIAL FOR THE 
Dersy. By Jack the Shepherd. 

Squire Door or Door Hatt, Door Hitt, Irgianp. 


Bya 


RICHARD DE LA Potg, “WHITE Ross.” By H. W, 
Wolff. 

A TROUBLE BEFORE AMERICA. By Warneford 
Moffatt. 

JrEwisH COLONIES IN PALESTINE, By Major C, R 
Conder. 


Wirtt1am Bracewoop and §ons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE CRITICAL REVIEW of 
THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. Edited by Professor 8. D. F. Sat- 
MOND, D.D. Published Quarterly, price 1s. 6d. NO. 
III. NOW READY.—Among those who have contri- 
buted to the First Three Numbers are :—Canon 
Driver, Canon Cueyne, Professors SANDAY, SAYCE, 
Rytr, PLumMER, Bruck, FarrBAIRN, Dops, Cave, 
Simon, Davipson, &. 








Now ready for JUNE, price Threepence, 
HE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Contains Contributions by: 

Rey. Canon Cureyne, D.D.; Rev. Professor H. E. 
Ry Fr, M.A.; Professor H. B. Swetr, D.D.; Rev. 
Professor A. R. S. Kennepy, M.A.; Professor 
Marcus Dops, D.D.; Professor J. AGAR Bret, D.D.; 
Rey. Principal H. C. G@. Movie, M.A.; Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. T. MarsHaLL, M.A. Notes of Recent Ex- 
position. The Great Text Commentary. The Reli- 
gious Literature of the Month. 

To be had from all Booksellers, 


Edinburgh: T, and T, Ciarx, 38 George Street. 





Now ready, free on application (No. 235), 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 
GENERAL LITERATURE, including many 

Privately Printed and Scarce Works, with Recent 
Purchases. On Sale by 
Macmi1tian and Bowes, Cambridge. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


EAFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remedial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
By R. T. Cooper, M.A., M.D.—London: James Epps 
and Co., 170 Piccadilly; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
ISEASES of the VEINS: more 


especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hsemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Ve'ns, and their Medical Treat- 








ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D.—London: 
James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Thread- 
BEST & NEWEST 
BOOKS. TOWN & G A L L E R VY 
SE ae 
Tr tigkakun, ULBRARY, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French eee 4 They hold 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 


needle Street. 

COUNTRY SUB- 

137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor Supplied 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





London, W.0. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, 
C.B., B.A. 
Memoir Compiled from his Diary. 
By F. M. REDGRAVE. 
With Portrait and 3 Ilustrations. 


“Tt would be difficult to meet anywhere 
with so many good stories and interesting 
reminiscences of celebrities as are com- 
prised in the 400 pages of this volume. 
Across the scene are constantly flitting 
such men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Robert Lowe, 
Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, Disraeli, 
the Duke of Wellington, and hosts of others 
as celebrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 








This day, at all Librarics, in 2 vols, 


THE RISEN DEAD. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,” “A Scarlet Sin,” &. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 ST, BRIDE STREET, E.C. 





BOOKS FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER. 


N ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of 
BRITISH BIRDS. By Howarp SaunprErs, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Editor of the Third and Fourth 
Volumes of ‘‘ Yarrell’s History of British Birds.’’ 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol., 750 pages demy 8vo, with 367 
fine Woodcuts and 3 Maps, £1 1s. . 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS. IIlus- 


trated by Joun E. Sowersy Described with 
an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders by 
Cc. P. Jouxson. Reissue, super-royal 8vo, 1780 
Hand-Coloured Figures on 89 Plates, £3 33, 


GuRNEyY and Jackson, | Paternoster Row, (Suc- 
cessors to Mr. Van Voorst). 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 
before breakfast. 

Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and whiskey after breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and red wine for dinner. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 
16s, per hamper, 50 Pints; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 




















USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC OO A. 


Sir OC. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


OLLOWAY’S- PILLS.—This. 


cooling medicine has the happiest effect when 
the blood is overheated and a tendency to inflam- 
matory action is set up in the system; one Pill taken 
shortly before dinner does away with the indigestion, 
fullness, and flatulency—indications of a weak 
stomach or a disordered liver. A few Pills taken at. 
bedtime act as alteratives and aperients; they not. 
only relieve the bowels but regulate every organ con- 
nected with them, overcome all acrid humours, and 
encourage a free supply of all the cecretions essential 
to our well-being. Holloway’s Pills thoroughly 
cleanse and perfectly regulate the circulation, and 
beget a feeling of comfort in hot climates and high 
temperatures, which is mo:t desi:able for preser sa- 
tion of health, 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY:— 


THOMAS HARDYS NEW VOLUME. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


That is to say— 


The First COUNTESS of WESSEX—BARBARA of the HOUSE of GREBE—The MARCHIONESS of STONEHENGE—LADY 
MOTTISFONT—The LADY ICENWAY—SQUIRE PETRICK’S LADY—ANNA, LADY BAXBY—The LADY PENELOPE—The 
DUCHESS of HAMPTONSHIRE—and The HONOURABLE LAURA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JERRY: a Novel. By Saran Barnwett Exuiorr. One evidence of the exceptional interest 


excited by this anonymous Story during the progress of its publication in serial form was the large number of inquiries addressed to the publishers in regard to 


its authorship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S STORIES.—STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


«Tt is not only the delightful mood in which these little masterpieces are imagined, but the perfect artistic restraint, the truly Greek temperance, giving all 
without one touch too much, which render them exquisite, make them really perfect in their way.”’—‘ Epiror’s Stupy,” in Harper’s Magazine, 8 


RED-LETTER STORIES. 
The First Volume in this New Series of Continental and American Fiction contains— 


The CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, MEMBER of the INSTITUTE. By Anarore 


FRANCE. Translated by LAFCADIO HEARN. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Among other Volames to follow will be “ Balaam and his Master, and other Stories and Sketches,” by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“ Uncle Remus’’) ; “ Gallagher, 


and 


other Stories,” by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS; and ‘‘ The Odd Number,” by GUY de MAUPASSANT, 





RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED. 


EUGENE FIELD’S TWO BOOKS. 


I. A Little Book of Western Verse, 


II. A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 


Each, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 5s. 
“* The author seems to possess something of that quality of pathos which has hitherto been almost the exclusive distinction of Hans Andersen.”’—Saturda y 


Review. 


INTENTIONS (ESSAYS and DIALOGUES). 


7s. 6d, ‘A fascinating, stimulating book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By Oscar Wilde. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 


> 


A NEW ENGLAND NON, and other Stories By Mary E. Wilkins. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Bach story is the ‘ Liebig ’ of a three-velume novel.” —Daily News. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S NOVEL 


(ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR) AND 


WALTER BESANT’S LONDON PAPERS 


BEGIN IN THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


H A R P E R’S 


MAGA ZI 


a, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 








“This remarkable work.’—Datty News. 


MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, with Portrait, and Steel-Engraving of Mr. Browning’s 
Study in De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


‘‘Mrs, Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self-restraint in keeping her Life 
of Browning within very moderate compass, and excellent judgment in the selec- 
tion of her materials...... The result is a Pright and suggestive book...... Tt tells us 
nearly all we desire to know about the poet and the man.’’—Times, 

“Mrs, Orr has given us a graphic and sympathetic picture of the man whom, 
only a year and a half ago, his country consigned to his well-merited resting- 
place in Poets’ Corner.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The execution of her task is marked not only by imaginative and intellectual 
sympathy on the part of the author, but by that rarer quality in a biographer— 
perfect discretion...... Mrs. Orr has devoted one intensely interesting chapter to 
the poet’s personal characteristics,”’—Daily News, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
U2? 4.47 and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY. - 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| pinmsiaeren ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 











+». £12,000,000 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, o 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. om EM he OMpe. 





ADMIRAL COLOMB’S NEW BOOK. 





Just published, with Maps and Plates, 21s, 


NAVAL WARFARE. 


Its Ruling Principles and Practice Historically 
Considered. 


BY 


Rear-Admiral P. H. COLOMB, 


Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution, and Lecturer on Naval Strat 
and Tactics in the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 


esy 


‘* The book is almost a pioneer of its class, for, strange to say, the literature of 
the greatest Naval Power in history has no authoritative treatise on the 
principles of Naval Warfare......0ught to have an absorbing interest to every 
Englishman who loves his country and cares for its history.”—Times, 


‘*A serious and important contribution to-a vastly interesting study.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 


London a W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 





The MINERVA LIBRARY of FAMOUS BOOKS, 
NEW VOLUME.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 23, 


LIFE of ARTHUR, DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


awe Duke Yonex. With Portrait and Plans of all his Principal 
a es. 

This Life of the Great Duke is one of the most carefully writte d i 
Works of Biography and History in the English lenguege It is ice 
companion to Histories of England, as well as a standard work for the library. 


London: WARD, LOOK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 504 (May 27th) of 
GIOTHERAN'S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous fine Books in General Liters ; - 
MENT of an IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. PP errr 





Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. . Eight - 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms, Tariff of jy on 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 
The POETS and the POETRY of the 


CENTURY. Edited by Arrrep H. Mires. In 10 vols., 608 pp. each, 
feap 8vo. 
An Edition in vellum, gilt top, limited to 100 copies, each book numbered (in 
sets only), £3 153, 
An Edition, limited to 300 copies, in buckram, gilt top, 63. per volume. 
Popular Edition, gilt top, 4s. per volume. 
Vol. I. GEORGE CRABBE to 8, T. COLERIDGE. Head 
Vol. VI. WM. MORRIS to ROBT. BUCHANAN. Ready. 
With Critical and Biographical Notices by H. Buxton Forman, W. Whyte, 
Havelock Ellis, J. A, Symonds, Mackenzie Bell, J. A. Noble, Arthur Symons, &. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ If the editor continues to exercise the same taste, judg- 
ment, and skill, he will in the ten volumes present to the present generation such 
an anthology of poetry as has certainly never been even aimed at before. The 
volumes are got up with such nicety and taste, that this element will be found in 
many respects a source of attraction by book-lovers and book-buyers.”” 


FAMOUS WOMEN of the FRENCH COURT. 


By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
Translated by THomas SERGEANT PERRY. 
Each Volume printed on fine paper, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
with Portrait, 5s. 
“This brilliant and fascinating series.’’—Scottish Leader. 


The WIFE of the FIRST|MARIE ANTOINETTE .and 
CONSUL. the END of the OLD 


a = REGIME. 
[Second Edition nearly ready. [Second Edition nearly ready. 


The COURT of the EMPRESS 


The HAPPY DAYS of the] JOSEPHINE 
EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE|/WARIE LOUISE and the 
a DECADENCE of the 
CITIZENESS BONAPARTE.’ EMPIRE. 


Other Volumes to follow. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


The CHILDHOOD and YOUTH of DICKENS. 


By R. Laneton, F.R.H.S. With 80 Fine Engravings on Wood, crown 8vo, 
c'oth gilt, 5s. A Crown 4to Edition, limited to 300 copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with the Illustrations mounted in proof on India paper, each 
copy numbered, in cloth, gilt extra, 21s, net. 

“ A really excellent book—a remarkable success.”— World, 


NEW VOLUMES OF HUTCHINSON’S LIBRARY. 
In cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heten Maruers, 
The GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. By Iza 


Dourrus Harpy. 
MISS HARRINGTON’S HUSBAND. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


BY ORDER of the CZAR: the Tragic Story 


of Anna Klosstock, Queen of the Gh: :c. By Joserx Hatron. In crown 8vo, 


prieasisi SIXTH THOUSAND. 
The BLACK POLICE: a Story of Modern 


Australia, By A. J. Vogan. With Map and Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5:. 


HUTCHINSON and CO., 25 Paternoster Square. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


RHYMELETS. 


By EDWARD LOCKE TOMLIN. 


“The writer not only has a pretty wit, but a genuine poetic instinct...... Most 
of his Jines bear the impress of a strong individuality, and whether he sings in a 
sad or a joyous tone, one cannot help feeling that behind them there is a real per- 
sonality, and that they are the ripe utterances of a man who has learned some- 
thing of the littleness of human endeavour, and has seen behiud the mystery of 
tears.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JUNE. 


Ture BritisH ARMY IN 1891. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 
INFLUENZA. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

An ELECTION AT THE ENGLISH ACADEMY. 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. By the Rev. Canon Benham. 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Theodore Watts. 

THE Paris Satons OF 1891. By Mabel Robinson. 

Cuitp Lire Insurance: A REPLY. By Captain Pembroke Marshall. 
LETTERS IN Puitistia. By Grant Allen. 

Buia@ars aND SerBs. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 

BAUDELAIRE: THE Man. By Edward Delille. 

A MopeErN Iprtt. By the Editor. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PUBLISHED BY DIGBY AND LONG. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION (New and Revised) CONTAINS 
PREFATORY REMARKS by MR. W. BE. GLADSTONE, WHO 
HAS READ and APPROVED the VOLUME. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, cloth extra, price 5s. Postage, 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


*,* A four-page quarto Prospectus, giving a general outline of the work and con- 
taining a summary of Press Opinions, will be sent, post-free, on application to the 
Publishers, . 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 


SPRING LIST. 


Edited by Professor NETTLESHIP and Dr. SANDYS, 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art. Adapted from the Work of 
Professor SEYFFERT by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin 
Literature in the University of Oxford, and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. With over 450 Illustrations, crown 
4to, double columns, 21:,; Presentation Edition, 223, 6d. 


The Times says :—‘‘ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ which has so long 
held the field in this country, and is now reappearing in a new and enlarged 
edition. For that very reason it will be more adapted to the requirements of 
certain classes of students, while its scholarly execution and its copious illustra- 
tions render it, within its limits, a formidable rival to Dr. William Smith’s 
invaluable volumes.” 


RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in the 


Philosophy of Evolution. By A. TroatopyTE. 8vo, 12s, 


Introductory—Agnosticism — Scepticism — Pessimism — Reconstruction — Th 
Method of Philosophy—Ths Metaphysics of Evolution—Formulas of ae hae of 
Evolution—Man and the World—Man and God—Immortality—Conclusion. 


By Mr. J. M. BARRIE.—Uniform with his 6s, Books. 


BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, Author 


of “ Auld Licht Idylls,” ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,” &. Dark blue buckram, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


* Delightfully humorous and clever.’”’—Review of Reviews, 


A FREAK of FATE. By the Earl of 


Desakrt, Author of “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” &c. 2 vols. [Shortly. 


JEROME. By Annabel Gray, Author of 


** Estella,” &. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. [This day. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 


The FIFTH (Cabinet) EDITION of this most successful Novel, 2 vols., 
neatly bound, 10s, 


MR. GEORGE BARLOW’S TWO POEMS. 
1. FROM DAWN to SUNSET. 6s. 


2. The PAGEANT of LIFE. Second 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


“In ‘From Dawn to Sunset’ Mr. Barlow manife:ts in quite an equal 
degree what he has already shown in his ‘ Pageant of Life,’ a power suffi- 
cient to place him in the same rank with Tennyson. Swinburne, and 
ee ee eee Review. “He stands forward a3 an 
inspired teacher of mankind. is poetry overflows with passion, elo 
and music.’’—Black and White. . acai 


The BOATING MAN’S VADE- MECUM. 


By Wm. Winn. With many Practical Illustrations by the Author. 53. 
Hints on Steaming, Sailing, Rowing, Towing, Quanting ; Swimming, 
Camping, Fishing; Spars, Rigging, Sails, Fittings; Designing, Building; 
Signals, Buoys; Purchasing; Racing Rules, Rules of Road, &. 


“Boating-men of all tastes will find much information, and not easily 
— information, brought together in a convenient and handy form,.”— 
wmesr, 


DEDICATED to his GRACE the DUKE of PORTLAND. 


OUR CANINE COMPANIONS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By Professor J. Wooprorre HiLu, Author of * Manage- 
ment and Diseases of the Dog” (Third Edition, 7s. 6d.), &c. 3s, 6d. 


“Read Pepys; it is the best History of England extant.’’—EmeErson, 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by Lord BrayBROoKE. 4 vols., 18s. net. It includes th» Copyright 
Matter (which has been specially purchased), Notes, and Appendices, together 
with a Life of Pepys, and a copious Index, &c. [STANDARD AUTHORS, 


**One of the cheapest, neatest, and most worthy repriuts that we have come 
across. The scholar’s edition.’”’—Review of Reviews. 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Selected 


and Edited by Professor C. D. Yoner, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 83, net. 
[StanpaRD AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLS. OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” 
31. The ORIGIN of PROPERTY in LAND. 


a Pig Bad ean Tpapeees by Maraaret ASHLEY. 
ith an Introduction on the G H MANOR by P 
W.J.Asuiey, M.A, 2s,6d, y Professor 


The PURSE and the CONSCIENCE. 
By H. M. Tompson, B.A. (Cantab.) 23, 6d. 


“ Healthily orthodox ; maintains that the Competitive System, though 
clogged in its operation, is fundamentally just and selective, though not 
educative.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


PRINCIPLES of STATE INTER- 


FERENCE. By D. G. Ritcarz,M.A (Oxon.) 23.64. F 
on the Political Philosophy of Spencer, it de T. H — 


The LAND and the LABOURERS. 


By Rev. C. W. Stusss, M.A. (Cantab.) 2s. 6d. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUS- 
TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By Duaaup Frerauson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** Adventures abound, A capital book.”—Anti-Jacobin. ‘Mr, Ferguson is 


30. 


28. 


25. 


an old Colonist who knows the world as well as a London West-Ender k 
Hyde Park.”—Echo, aii 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Price One Shilling. 


b ] 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

EstHer Vannomrias. Chaps. 12-14. Margaret L. Woods.—THE NationaL 
MonvumMENT FoR Mazzini. Karl Blind.—Some TRANSLATIONS OF HEINE BY THE 
LATE LADY Durr Gorpon (Lucire). Janet Ross.—WHaT THE BaG CONTAINED: 
aN INCIDENT OF NINETY-EIGHT.—GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES. Morley Roberts.— 
BeGun 1n Jest. Chaps. 12-13. Mrs. Newman.—Essays IN THE OBVIOUS. 
Part II. Horace Hutchinson.—RoyaL ACADEMY, THE NEW GALLERY, AND THE 
Paris SALON.—CORRESPONDENCE.—NOTES OF THE MontH.—Lisrary List. 


STRAY VERSES. By Robert, Lord 


Hoveuton. Crown 8vo, 6s. LJust out. 


MARCIA: a Novel. By W. E. Norris. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S EARLY LIFE and 


POLITICAL CAREER DOWN to 1827. By C. 8. Parker, M.P. Pcrtrait, 
8vo, 16s, 


JENNY LIND’S LIFE, 1820-1851. By 


Canon Scott Hotianpd and W.S. Rocxstro, Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray. By Samvet SmiLes, 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND on the 


UEEN’S COMMISSION : How to Prepare for it, How to Obtain it, and 
ow to Use it. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


























COMPLETION of the DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Wm. Smitu, LL.D., W. 
Wayrtr, M.A., and G. E. Marinnin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrations, 2 vols, (Vol. II. just out), medium 8vo, 3ls. 6d. cach, 


NEW EDITIONS of FERGUSSON’S 
ARCHITECTURE. 
I. The MODERN STYLES. With a special account 


of the Architecture of America, By Professor Rosert KERR. 
Third Edition, with 330 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
[Just out, 


II. INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With 400 Illustrations, medium ye 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


A CHILD WIDOW. 
By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author 


of “‘ The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Bright and pungent narrative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, 
and living and loveable characters...... Altogether, ‘ Bell Barry’ is a novel of 
unusual and, in some points, powerful interest.”"—Freeman’s Journal. 





HENRY HERMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. 


By Henry Heemay, joint-Author of ‘The Bishops’ Bible,” “ One Traveller 
Returns,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. [ Shortly. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY 


ONES. By James Parn. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“There ought to be a cordial welcome in store for Mr. James Payn’s ‘Sunny 
Stories, and Some Shady Ones.’ The epithet ‘sunny’ is sufficiently indicative. 
As regards the ‘ shady stories,’ it may be well to say that they are only shady in 
the fact that they deal with some sombre subjects, including a few historical 
problems, such as the curious question, ‘Was King Charles Hung in Chains ?’ 
Even in these, however, the author’s playful wit and fancy find full scope.”— 
Daily News. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 


PHRA the PHGINICIAN. By Epwin Lester Arsoup. With 12 
lllustrations by H. M. Paget. 

“* Phra the Phoenician,’ a very clever idea, with which Bulwer would have 
performed mysteriously thrilling wonders...... is full of dramatic incident, and 
he interest well kept up through some two thousand years or so. He isa 
wonder is Mr. Phra, and might well be called Phra Diavolo, instead of ‘ Phra 
the Phoenician.’ ’—Punch. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By 


Bret Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

“A few hours’ delicious reading is to be obtained from the volume in which 

Bret Harte has collected four short and sweet stories. Here poetry, humour, 





LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By H. B. WHEaTLEY, F.S.A. Based on 
Cunnivgham’s ** Handbook.” Library Edition, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £3 33. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 


GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burniz. With Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 9s. 


DR. SALMON’S HISTORICAL INTRO- 


DUCTION to the STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Fifth 
Edition, post 8vo, 93. [Just out, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








&mall crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


VENUCCI, 
And other Poems. 
By MAY EARLE. 


**Considerable command of melody and fervour. There are some fine and 
true notes of passion in Miss Earle’s lyrical interludes, and the verse generally is 
the verse of a poet, not the verse of the verser.”’—Saturday Review. 

* Cosmo Venucci, Singer,’ is not a work on which a poet’s reputation could be 
founded ; its style is too flamboyante......but underneath the surface of faults there 
seems to be what will wear through that crust, and demolish it, and show itself 
as unaffected poetic energy.”’—Athenzum. 

** Every evidence of power and capacity for musical expression, in the poem 
which gives its title to the volume. ‘Cosmo Venucci, Singer,’ is apparently by 
a new author, and although pre-eminent bardic may to-day be more than 
ever difficult of attainment, we do not see why Miss Earle should not hope to win 
laurels.’’—Graphic. 

“ Both passion and music......burned through and through with the sun of 
Italy......Contains passages of great sweetness and beauty.”’— Scotsman, 

“*The value of the poem is not to be found in the story, but in the poetic 
wealth in which it is wrapped as in a garment of music, fire, and passion.”’— 
Glasgow Herald, 

P be enuine poetic power, and occasionally passionate eloquence.” —Birmingham 
‘ost, 


COSMO SINGER: 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
CHARING OROSS ROAD. 





This day, with Frontispiece by Du Maurier, 1s. 


Y DOCTORS. By a Parient. The Harley Street 

Big-Wig—The Specialist—My Lady-Doctor—The Country Doctor—The 

Homeeopath—My Dentist—My Ideal Doctor—A Chapter of Anecdotes. Five 
Editions sold in ten days. 


r go hand-in-hand like the three Graces. The little gems are simple and 
weneuzen in setting, but they are of noticeable purity and fine colouring.” — 
nti-Jacobin, 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew 


Witson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





CHARLES READE, 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of 


CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
and a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES. 
By G. R. SIMS. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
TINKLETOP’S ORIME. The LEGACY of CAIN. 

By OUIDA. By DICK DONOVAN. 
GUILDEROY. The MAN from MANCHESTER. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
An OCEAN TRAGEDY. The LAWTON GIRL. 

By GRANT ALLEN. By HENRY GREVILLE. 
The TENTS of SHEM. A NOBLE WOMAN. 

By WALTER BESANT. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. SOWING the WIND. 











BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES. With 187 Sketches, 1s. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES. With 101 Sketches, ls. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
ContzEnts ror JUNE. 

MapaMe LA ComMANDANTE. By A. Werner.—Stettar Evoivtion. By J. 
Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—THs Inns or Court. By Thomas H. B. Graham.— 
InvVISIBLE Patus. By Basil Field, B.AA—Beyorgz EMANCIPATION IN THR DvTCH 
West Inpres. By Louis Philip.—Harm anp Harr Fasuions. By M. R. Davies. 
—Lonpow BrerorE THE GREAT Fire, By William Connor Sydney, M.A.—Roma 
Vicrrix—Grascia Carta. By H. Forester Leighton.—Joun Brieut’: ScHOOL. 
By A. Arthur Reade.--Paczs on Puars. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.— 
First Epiriows. By Sylvanus Urban. 








SxurrinatTos, 163 Piccadilly, W.; and Railway Bookstalls, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. ; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A Guide to the Choice of Books, for Students 


and General Readers. By ArtuurR H. D. Actanp, M.P., Honorary Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CuieF Divisions.—Antiquities and Archwology—Art—Biography—Children’s 
Books—Domestic Economy—Education—Geography and Travel—Government 
Publications — History — Languages — Literature — Philosophy — Political and 
Social Ecocomy—Political Science—Science—Books of Reference—Index. 


A Century of Continental History, 1780- 


1880. By J. H. Ross, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer under the Cambridge University Extension Scheme. 
With 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles in the Text, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“Ts very different from the average manual. It is the work of a thoughtful 
scholar, and may be read with profit, not only by the lad going in for an exam., 
but by the student who wants to gather up the results of discursive reading. We 
have rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified com- 
m ndation.”—Graphic, 


The Autobiography of the Earth: a Popular 


Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson. With 27 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
**Mr. Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable 
plan, and has adhered to that plan throughout. Hs sketch of historical geology 
has a genuine continuity.” —Saturday Review. 


Charts of the Constellations. By Arrnur 


Cottam, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a Reduced Scale, with 3 additional 
Key Maps and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, half-roan, or 
Size, 15in. by 22. Price One Guinea. 

“© The star atlas of My, Cottim is far superior to all its predecessors. The plan 
of appropriating a map to a constellation renders them exceedingly handy for a 
‘systematic study of the heavens,’—Globe. 


Through Magic Glasses, and _ other 
Lectures. A Sequel to ‘‘The Fairyland of Science.” By ARABELLA B. 
Bucker (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. ; bound in calf, 11s, 

** A sequel to that very delightful bcok ‘ The Fairyland of Science,’ and dea's 
with the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic 
camera. For young people of scientific tastes a better book could not be found 
than this. The author’s exposition is perfectly clear and simple. She possesses 
the art of interesting the young in matters remote from their ordinary experience, 
and of rendering complex questions perfectly intelligible to children, The 
chapter on the spectroscope, for instance, and that on volcanos, are models of 
lumisous, unpedantic, yet strictly scientific interpretation of natural laws and 
phenomena. The work is illustrated with many beautiful engravings,”— 


Saturday Review. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. J 
The Fairyland of Science. Twenty-Third Thousand, 


cloth extra, 6s.; calf, 11s. 
Life and Her Children. Thirteenth Thousand, cloth 
vols., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 


vextra, 63.5 calf, 11s. 

Winners in Life’s Race. 2 g 

Short History of Natural Science. Fourth Edition, 

cloth extra, 83, 6d. ; calf, 14s, 7 

Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students. 
New and Revised Edition, ls. 6d. 


TWC-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


loose in Portfolio. 


Bedfordshire. By A. J.jLondon (Round About). 
Foster, M.A. | By the Rev. W. J. Lorri, B.A. 
Cambridgeshire. By A. G.| London (Through). By the 

Hit, B.A. Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 


Channel Islands. By G. P.|Norfolk. By Watrer Rye. 


Bevay, F.S.8. Somersetshire. By R. N. 

Cornwall. By W. H.TREGELLAS “on F.G.S. . 

Derbyshire. By BR. N. Worrn, |Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, 

.G.8. F.L. 

Devon, North. By R. N.|Surrey. By G. P. Bevan and 
Worth, F.G.S. R. N. Worts. 

Devon, South. By R. N./Sussex. By G. F. Cuampurs, 
Worta, F.G.S. F.R.A.S. " : 

Dorsetshire. By R. N.Wortn,|\Warwickshire. By G. P. 
F.G.S. : t Bevan, F.S.S. 

English Lake District. By |Wiltshire. By R. N. Wortu, 


H. I, JENKINSON. 


F.G.S. : 
Worcestershire. By R. N. 


Essex. By E. Watrorp, i" 

Gloucestershire. By R. N.|__ Worrn, F.G.8. | y 
Worth, F.G.S. ‘3 wye (The) and its Neigh- 

Hampshire. By G. P. Bevan ourhood. By G. P. Bevan, F.3.8. 
and R. N. WortH. Yorkshire (East and North 

Hertfordshire. By A. J. Ridings). By G, P. Bevan and 
Foster, M.A. R. N. WortTH. 





Rae oo ; and | Yorkshire (West Riding). 
_. hy scala By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 
English Lakes. Lighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 
Panoramic Views, 7: 


Ss. - 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, Qs. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s.6d.; Smaller 
ide, 33. 6d. 
Pe Five Sections, separately :—CHEsTER, LLANDUDNO, Bettws-y-Corp and 
Snowbon, DoLGELLy and BaLa, ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN,. 
With Maps, boards, 1s, 6d. each. 


The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall and Neighbourhood, 
With Map, 5s, 
SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. . 
Norway. Wutson’s Handy Guide. New Edition, Revised 


to 1891, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. | 
German Rivers. Camping Voyages. By ARTHUR A. 
7 Maps and 25 


Macponety. 20 Maps, cloth, 103. 6d. 
By Exten M. 





Canary Islands. By JoHN WHITFORD. 


Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Madeira :. its Scenery and How to See It. 


TarLor. Map and Plan, &., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
(Tourist Catalogue, 56 pp., post-free for Penny Stamp.) 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, Now Reapy. 


Mrs. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT’S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 





The TIMES says:— 

“There has seldom been a more striking subject for picturesque biography 

than Laurence Oliphant. Rarely gifted and with almost unrivalled personal 

fascinations, no man lived a fuller life...... Mrs. Oliphant has done full justice to 
his double idiosyncrasy in writing a delightful and sympathetic memoir.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:— 

*‘ Laurence Oliphant was one of the most vivid and individual fizures of our 
time...... He belongs to a class of personalities whose perennial charm is em- 
balmed in history, aud who continue to fascinate the student if only because they 
fascinated their contemporaries......The book will do something to satisfy, but 
more to revive and stimulate, the curiosity felt about him,’’ 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:— 
‘The book is one of the best of the present season. It continually deepens in 
interest from the first page to the last, and forms a combination of the pathetic, 
the humorous, and the wonderful not often to be met with,” 


The STANDARD says :— 


** Never in the exercise of her imaginatiou has Mrs. Oliphant drawn anything 
more remote from ordinary life than the story of the young Scotch cadet whose 
travels and adventures and extraordinary religious experience form her latest 
contribution to literature.” 


The ATHENZUM says:— 

**Tt is with real pleasure that the reader will discover that Mrs. Oliphant has 
gone back to the good old traditions of biography......She is not afraid of stating 
her own opinions, sometimes with considerable courage, always ia excellent taste. 
aeosew We have said enough to show that the record of Laurence Oliphant has been 
accomplished in quite the right manner, and by quite the right person,” 


The MORNING POST says :— 

“ Mrs, Oliphant has written a most interesting and vivid account of the life of 
one who, under any circumstances, would be remembered as a brilliant man of 
letters and a distinguished traveller...... Alice Oliphant’s story is in some respects 
even more remarkable, and affords an equally rare instance of strength of chir- 
acter...... Among the many recent biographies, few, if any, can be read with 
greater interest.” 


WORKS BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 








EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE. Fifth Edition, post 


8y0, 6s. 


PICCADILLY. With [lustrations by R. Doyle. 


crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
ALTIORA PETO. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES, SOCIAL and POLITICAL. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 
8vo, 21s. 


HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MASOLLAM. 8 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
SCIENTIFIC RELIGION. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


New Edition, 








This day is published, 


CRITICAL STUDIES in ST. LUKE'S 


GOSPEL: its Demonology and Ebionitism. By Cor1n Campsett, B.D., 
formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University, Author of ‘‘ The First 
Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in Parallel Columus,” &c, Post 8vo, 73. 6d. 


This day is published. 
Its Com- 


SCOTTISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


ag 2 and Sources. With Musical Illustrations, By James Love. Post 
rn _‘ This day is published. 
CRISPUS: A Drama. By H. Guthrie-Smith. 


Feap. 4to, 53. F 4 2 
This day is published. 
THERE AS HERE. Poems by Jeanie Morison, 


Author of “ Sordello: an Outline Analysis,’”’ “‘ The Purpose of the Ages,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 33. : 
*,* A limited impression, printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in Vellum, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘ DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA,’ will 


be ready at all Libraries early in June, 


Mr. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Mac- 


ALPINE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and 


Mystery. By G. A, Henty, Author of “The Curse of Carne’s Hold,” ‘* The 
Plague-Ship,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


WEDLOCK and ITS SKELETON 


By Kate Horse Huntiy. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of 


Society at Johannesburg. By Anna, CounTESS DE BrEemont. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 


The RICHEST MERCHANTin ROTTERDAM. 


By A. N. Homer, Author of ‘‘ Red Ruin,” &. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 21s, 


** The story is distinctly an interesting one, and is somewhat rather out of the 
ordinary run of fiction.” —Queen, 


The DEVIL and the DOCTOR. By Phinlay 


GLENELG. Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls, 








KEY. 














TWO ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner Mac- 


Master. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian life...... A well- 
— story, and an intricate plot skilfully constructed and developed.” 
Scotsman 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 


Merchant Service. By Ropert Brown, Author of “Jack’s Yarn,’ &. 
New Edition, with Additional stn crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY. Limited, 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S NEW. BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


With upwards of 30 Original Illustrations, and a Coloured Map. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

** Miss Dowie’s fresh and pleasant book i is unconventional and in many respects 
original...... She sometimes reminds us of ‘ The Sentimental Journey,’ and more 
often of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson with his donkey in the Cevennes. Little 
incidents are pleasantly magnified, and casual fancies suggest trains of quasi- 
philosophical reflection...... The whole book is eminently readable.”—Times. 

**Miss Dowie...... may justly claim the credit of having produced a very 
remarkable and interesting volame...... We are still more grateful to her for 
storing in her pages the invigorating picture of a piquant personality...... When 
her reflections on things in general come to us with the superadded charm of 
Ruthenian vivacity and sprightliness, their prodigal variety is not lightly to bs 
esteemed.” —Daily Telegraph (Leader). 

** Mirs Dowie has given us a capital book...... Her style is fascinating. Every 
page, every paragraph, sparkles with some pretty conceit...... All through there 
is a fascinating suggestion of a personality. he writer’s courage and high 
spirits are beautifully tempered with a touch of feminine weakness, without 
which the book would lack one of its distinctive charms.”—Daily News (Leader). 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 


AND THE 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Forming Vol. V. of “ The World’s Great Explorers” Series. 
By Captain A. H. MARKHAM. 


With 22 Illustr ations and 4 Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d 
[Just published, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 382 Fleet Street, E.C. 











Nearly ready for delivery, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, price 6s. 


BRITISH FOLKS and BRITISH INDIA. 


ve — ¢ 4 __ Mh om —— Cobden, James Cosmo Melville, 
illiam Howit ende illips, George R. Porter, George Th 
John Bowes, the First Duke of Cleveland, and others, 3 . sities 


Order immediately through your own Bookseller, or direct from the Pablisher, 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; 
and PATERNOSTE ROW, LOND)N., 


MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg 
to announce that the LIFE of ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP 
of CANTERBURY, ly RANDALL 
THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean 
of Windsor, and WILLIAM BENHAM, 
B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, will be 
ready next week, in two volumes, &vo, cloth, 
price 30s. net. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. Globe 8vc, 123. 


KHALED: 
A TALE 
oy» wane ARABIA. 


MARION CRAWFORD. 


ANTI oe. a —‘* Mr. Crawford has written some stories more powerful 
but none more attractive than this.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Tie story is worked out with great subtlety and 
considerab!e literary finish; the last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. 


Crawford’s graphic art.” 
Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A CIGARETTE- MAKER'S ROMANCE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
NEW WORK BY COLONEL MAURICE, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 53. net. 


WAR: Reproduced, with Amendments, 


from the Article in the Last Edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” to 
which is added an Essay on Military Literature and a List of Books, with Brief 
Comments. By Oolonel F. M —es R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History in the Royal Staff Colle 
Lord WOLSELEY, in the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, says :—*“‘ If the author 
had written nothing else, this article would, I think, stamp him as the ablest. 
English writer on military subjects.” 
NEW VOLUME OF — WILLIAM THOMSON’S POPULAR LECTURES. 
t ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PAPERS on “NAVIGATION. By Sir William 


THOMSON, LL.D., P.B.S., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Natural Phitcsopby 
in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow «f St. Peter’s College, C umbridge. 
[Porutar Lectures AND AppREss:S8, Vol. III. 
NEW EDITION of VOL. I. 
Just ready, New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7+. 6d 


The CONSTITUTION of MATTER. By 


Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., P.R.S. With Illustrations. 
[PorcuLar LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, Vol. I. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR 


STUDENTS. 
A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF by alge So ay RAPHY. 
Just sar) Crown 8vo, clot 


ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY for 


STUDENTS of CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, and MINERALOGY. By GEORGE 
HUNTINGDUN WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor in the Johus Hop- 
kins University. 
*,* A concise and elementury statement of the general principles of Crystallo~ 
graphy, not intended as a complete treatise. but to furnish s» much information on 
the subject as may be of service to students of other but "7 branches, 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By T. JEFFREY PARKER, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of. Biology in the 
University of Oiago, Dunedin, New Zealand. Illustrated. 


Fy a EDITION, ey 


A COURSE of PRAGTIGAL INSTRUCTION 


in BOTANY. By F.0. BOWER, D.Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany, 
Glasgow University. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 380, for JUNE, price 1s., contains :— 
1, Tue Risz or British DoMINION IN THE East. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 
2. A Prince oF Democracy. By H. L. Havell. 
3. My Lapy’s Sone. By Joseph Truman. 
4, THE WOMAN IN THE Moraue. By Gilbert Parker. 
5. Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BroxTE. By Mrs, Williams. 
6. FREDERICK WALKER. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
7. THE ConsoLazTzONS OF ART. By Ernest | Rhys. 
8, SyLva. 
9, MoLTKE as A Man oF LETTERS. 
0. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


NOTICE.—The price of the EnatisH ILLUSTRATED MAGAzINE is now Six- 
pence net. The terms on which it is supplied to booksellers are not such as 
will enable them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price, 


Che English LMlustrated Magazine 


For JUNE, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net., contains :— 
GALESWINTHE. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner, after a Drawing by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A. Frontispiece. 
. RECOLLECTIONS OF CRICKET. Frederick Gale. Illustrated. 
THe Fare oF Nana Sanin’s ENGLISHMAN. Archibald Forbes. 
THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE ARMADA. Illustrated. H. Halli- 
day Sparling. 
A Nicut 1x June. Robert Rutland Manners, 
Tue Lire AND PoETRY OF FRANGOIS COPPFE. 
A CHATEAU IN FRANCE. Mary Mather. 
A PRoTRACTED Weppine. J. Theodore 
. GATHER YE ROSEBUDS, 


Ryland. 
10, Lire ry aN AUSTRALIAN BusH Town. Charles Dumaresq. 
11, Tae WitcH or Prague. Chaps. 20-21 (continued). 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


By H. A. Perry. 


— 


E. and R. E. Prothero. 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

Bent. 

Words by Robert Herrick. Illustrations by Henry 


Illustrated. 
F. Marion Crawford. 


SPENPS PSP 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 





NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHF. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

*““DOCTOR CUPID.” 

ALAS! 5 [In the press. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NELLIE’S NEMORIES. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WCOED AND MARRIED. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

MARY ST. JOHN. [Jn the press. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
THE ROGUE. 
MISS SHAFTO. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
PEARL POWDER. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. | HEALEY. 
KITH AND KIN. | PROBATION. 


By the Hon. Mrs. CRAVEN. 
ASISTER’S STORY. 

















(In the press. 








[In the press, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

SEAFORTH. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 





By MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA ! 
THELMA. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. 


WORMWOOD. [In the press. 





By HENRY ERROLL. 
AN UGLY DUCKLING. 





By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 





By CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 





By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD 
LADY GRIZEL. 





By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
LADYBIRD. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 





By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 





By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 





By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 





By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 











By E. WERNER. 
UNDER A CHARM. 
NO SURRENDER. 
—— AND HOW HE WON 


FICKLE FORTUNF. 





By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 





ANONYMOUS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLF. 








By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 





By HELEN MATHERS. 
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